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THE STUDY AND INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE 


In this paper the writer desires to discuss not only the mean- 
ing and value of literature but the methods that are, at times, 
invoked in its study and interpretation. We have so much 
useless, false and partisan criticism embodied in books that are 
submitted to our students as helps and guides that we would do 
well to winnow the wheat from the chaff and, as far as possibie, 
offer our students nothing but the golden grain. 

First, then, let me define what literature means. A good 
definition clears the way for a full comprehension. The late 
Professor Corson of Cornell University defined literature as an 
expression in letters of the spiritual cooperating with the intel- 
lectual man, the primary or dominant coefficient being the spir- 
itual, while the late Brother Azarias in his “Philosophy of 
Literature” regards literature as “The verbal expression of man’s 
affections, as acted upon in his relation to the material world, 
to society, and to God.” Both definitions are quite adequate. 

Now it will be remembered that De Quincy, in one of his 
essays, tells us that there is a literature of knowledge and a 
literature of power, the latter cannot be reached, save through 
a response to the inner life of an art product. No analytical 
exegesis will admit us to this inner temple of literary power; 
nor can any person hope to become a literary scholar in the 
highest and best sense of the word without first assimilating the 
informing life of literature. 

In every well-balanced curriculum of school studies prose and 
poetry should share equally. It is not true, as some textbooks 
state, that the great distinction between prose and poetry con- 
sists in rhythm. All impassioned prose is marked by rhythm. 
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Wherever there is deep feeling there is assuredly rhythm. What 
is oratory but logic on fire? And the greatest oratory is that 
which appeals to the emotions. 

In studying great prose masterpieces it would, I think, be 
well not to dull the minds of the class with too frequent refer- 
ence to the technique of paragraph and sentence. Rather should 
there be close and constant attention called to the clearness and 
ordering of the thought. 

Some years ago, in a paper contributed to Poet Lore, Pro- 
fessor Corson set forth that the leading aim in the teaching of 
English prose should be (1) to enlarge the student’s vocabulary ; 
(2) to cultivate a nice sense of the force of words; (3) to speak 
and write good live English of the best verbal material and 
texture.” 

Above all, the teacher should call the attention of the class to 
the social relation of words and their inherent capabilities. We 
should remember that words have little value except in their 
relation to the human spirit. In no other part of the world is 
there such carelessness abroad as here in America, as regards 
the uses and choice of words. This slovenliness of vocabulary 
prevails in every walk of life, and we should do our utmost in 
the schools to correct it. Recently there has been quite a craze 
in our schools and colleges for a study of the paragraph as the 
most important unit in composition. I must confess that I can- 
not attach such importance to a study of the paragraph. We 
speak of prospective, retrospective, and transitional elements in 
a paragraph; but if the mind has not been developed, so to 
speak, paragraphically, all this formal talk about the paragraph 
in the rhetoric or composition class is, in my opinion, but a 
waste of words—a waste of time. 

Language is a living organism, and, at best, a knowledge of 
the rhetorical rules deduced from the expression of thought is 
not at all vital or essential to correct thought expression. The 
hours, days and months spent in studying this verbal fashion 
plate are, in my opinion, of very little value. The greatest value 
flows from a close and careful study of the office and inherent 
meaning of the word rather than from a study of the mode of 
expression, either in a sentence or paragraph. 

A well and clearly and logically developed mind, possessing 
an exact knowledge of the function of each word, will assuredly 
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write clearly and elegantly though he or she may not have 
studied a single paragraph in a class of rhetoric or composition. 
What we sorely need today is a more accurate knowledge of 
the words we use; and this we can obtain in one way, and in 
one way only, by reading the great masters of English—a New- 
man, a Ruskin, a DeQuincy, a Macauley, a Matthew Arnold, 
an Emerson, a Bishop Spalding, a Goldwin Smith, a Charles 
A. Dana. ; 

It is said that Emerson selected his words with the nice care 
with which a maiden crossing a brook chooses the dry pebble 
whereon she safely steps to avoid the water. Again, as it is 
wisdom to be frugal in one’s diet, so should economy also extend 
to our use of words. It is pitiable to see a thought buried 
beneath a great avalanche of words. I think we English-speak- 
ing people treat our language with less consideration than any 
other people in the world. Listen to the language in our street 
cars, around the family table and in our society drawing rooms, 
and tell me if our good mother tongue could not every day 
indict us for verbal murder. We send our sons and daughters 
to colleges and academies to become educated. They return 
home with as shabby a garment of English as was the bodily 
raiment of the prodigal son when he returned to his father’s 
house. I must confess that I know of no people today who 
understand and study their own language better than do the 
French. No wonder the language of Bossuet and Victor Hugo 
is a clear, artistic and logical vehicle for the expression of 
thought. Fortunately in France much more attention is given 
to the study of vocabulary than to grammar and rhetoric, and 
this results in a better knowledge of their language. What ails 
the English language?’ Is it so poor that we must resort to slang 
to express ourselves? Go to Ireland today and you will hear 
scarcely a slang word among its people. The poorest of its 
inhabitants are too rich in wealth of words to resort to slang. 
The peasants of Ireland may not talk elegantly, but be assured 
that their language will be expressive and their thought always 
original. They have no need to resort to the language of the 
race-course nor to that of the baseball or football field. 

In Europe, it is true, you will certainly find slang, but the 
people who use it are classed and segregated, whereas here, in 
America, it has trickled and trailed through every grade of our 
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social and intellectual life. A corrective of slang is the con- 
stant reading of good, wholesome literature and the companion- 
ship of scholarly friends. Someone has said that God gives us 
our face but we make our own countenance. It is equally true 
of our speech. I believe that God gave Adam in the Garden of 
Eden a fully rounded and developed language—no doubt Eve 
improved a little on this and her daughters have been following 
it up perseveringly ever since—but the countenance of language 
has been the work of man. 

Now as regards the study of poetry in our high schools, acad- 
emies, and colleges, great judgment is needed in the selection 
of the poems for each class. The greatest harm is done today 
in trying to tiptoe young boys and girls into a comprehension 
and appreciation of poetry that calls for the matured years of 
philosophic thought. In the grading of the work from year to 
year it would always be well to proceed from simple to com- 
plex. Unfortunately, today, thousands of young boys and girls 
gabble their way, and so graduate, through four or five years’ 
course of a high school and at the end possess no adequate 
knowledge of any form of poetry. Instead of grouping the work 
by years and fully exhausting the wealth and extent, now of the 
lyric, now of the ode and sonnet, now of the elegy and epic, 
now of the drama, they wander haphazard, studying scraps of 
various forms, and in the end possess no knowledge of the 
rounded development of poetry and in many instances are abso- 
lutely devoid of any taste and appreciation for its beauty and 
artistry. I speak here with an intimate knowledge of secondary 
education in Ontario. But a few weeks ago, Principal Grant 
of Upper Canada College, Toronto, which is a kind of Canadian 
Eton or Rugby, scored mercilessly the system of English teach- 
ing in the high schools of Ontario, alleging that it is entirely 
barren of results and adding that the weak and inadequate 
character of this teaching is reflected in the Canadian press, 
which, compared with the metropolitan journals of London, 
Edinburgh, or Dublin, make a sorry showing indeed. 

Suppose we examine here the classifying of the different 
forms of poetry to be studied during the four years of the high 
school course. Set down, then, a study of the lyric and the 
ballad for the first year. There is a kinship between these. 
Surely an inspiring teacher can during a whole year survey with 
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his class almost the entire field of the lyric and the ballad. In 
every instance let the teacher get at the life blood of the poem. 
But I would recommend an extensive rather than an intensive 
study, though it would be well, when introducing any one form 
of poetry to the class, to lay bare what gives it artistic indi- 
viduality and distinctive vital form. 

Again, in studying a poem with a class, the aim of the teacher 
should be to hold the minds of the class up as near as possible 
to the height of the poet’s thought and feeling. Let the teacher, 
too, under no circumstances, paraphrase the poem nor loosen 
the close texture of the language more than is needed for its 
comprehension, for it is most important that the student should 
be encouraged to think and feel, as far as he is able, in the 
idealized language of the higher poetry. 

The lyric being subjective and its very life-blood feeling, a 
sympathetic vocal interpretation of it will give a better insight 
into its poetic moments or inspirational thought, around which 
centers ¢he whole structure, than hours of sentence chopping 
and phrase stitching. For the purpose of illustrating this fact 
let us take Tennyson’s lyric, “Break, Break, Break,” which 
embodies and crystallizes a mood. Though this charming lyric 
is not contained in “In Memoriam,” it is like “In the Valley of 
Cauterez.” All three are co-radical and have a common subject, 
the sorrow borne by Tennyson for the death of his young friend. 
Of course, the inspirational lines are: 


“But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still.” 
Every lyric contains an inspiration line or lines. These may 
occur at the beginning, in the center, or at the end. The inspira- 
tional lines in Wordsworth’s “We Are Seven” are contained in 
the last stanza. Both teacher and student of literature should 
be on their guard as to the acceptance of certain judgments 
offered us on the lyric. Remember always that the real value 
of a lyric resides not in the idea or thought but in the emotion 
and music; or, better, say in the mood and music. Here is 
where Arthur Symons goes astray when estimating such lyrists 
as Moore, Burns and Yeats. Symons, because of his radical 
origin, looks for a tragedy in every lyric of value. He calls 
Tom Moore a “Song Book Poet.” Lyric poetry came to the 
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Anglo-Saxons as a part of their German birthright, but, as far 
as the lyric prevailed or obtained among the Anglo-Saxons, it 
was, we know full well, largely elegiac. Now the English mind 
has never got away from this, and the English critic fails to 
understand or appraise fully the pure lyric of mood and music. 

Notwithstanding this, the greatest flowering of the lyric in 
England was during the Elizabethian and Jocobean period, when 
such minor poets of Lovelace and Sucking poured out their 
souls in lyric splendor. Again, what wonderful lyrics are scat- 
tered through the plays of Shakespeare. It was the floodtide 
of music in England, and songs burst from the throats of the 
people. Yet these splendid lyrics of Herrick, Lovelace, Suckling 
and Crashaw had nothing of the tragic or elegiac in them; nor 
were they “Emotion recollected in tranquillity.” They were, in 
many instances, light as the down on the thistle and shot 
through with fancy and conceit. They were truly lyrics of 
mood and music. 

But let us here return to our discussion of the high school 
curriculum of studies. During the first year the class should 
become acquainted not only with the great English lyrics but 
also with the ballad which holds kinship with the epic and pre- 
ceded it. The ballad is a species of minor epic, yet often with 
a strong lyric element. Let the student, then, contrast, in time 
and development, the British ballad (English, Irish and Scotch) 
with the ballad found among the Latin races. Among the latter 
note the superiority of the Spanish ballad. 

During the second year of the high school course, the sonnet, 
ode and idyll could be studied in the English literature class. 
They are not beyond the comprehension of boys and girls of 
fourteen or fifteen years of age. In the study of the sonnet, the 
Petrarchan and Shakespearean forms could be compared. 
Shakespeare was one of the first in English poetry to break 
away from the Petrarchan form of sonnet. It is characteristic 
of English poetry to be a law unto itself, and, however contra- 
dictory it may seem, yet it is true that while the political temper 
of your Englishman readily submits to law and authority, Eng- 
lish genius in art seeks to be untrammeled—nay, lawless. This 
freedom from canon and rule, while it has aided the creative 
side of English poetry, has injured the constructive side of Eng- - 


lish criticism. 
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A certain critic has remarked “that Shakespeare must have 
been convinced that the tlassic symmetry of the Petrarchan 
sonnet was in English too difficult of attainment; that it cramped 
invention and imposed too many sacrifices and concession; and 
that the artistic end could be better achieved by the looser ar- 
rangement he adopted.” 

Among the great sonneteers in English poetry have been 
Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth and Keats, and, in American 
poetry, Longfellow, Richard Watson, Gilder, and Maurice 
Francis Egan. Several English poets have given us sonnet se- 
quences; amongst others, Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. One of the finest sonnets in English poetry 
is Keats’ “On looking into Chapman’s Homer.” In American 
poetry two of the finest sonnets are Longfellow’s sonnet on 
“Nature” and Egan’s sonnet beginning with “Art is true Art, 
when Art to God is true,” entitled “Fra Angelico.” 

Then we come in our class work to a consideration of the 
ode. Of all the forms of poetry the ode is the nearest to the 
inspired utterance of the prophet and seer who looks into the 
seeds of time and builds upon eternal verities. In a word, the 
ode represents best the poet as an inspired prophet. 

The ode played an important part in the Greek drama. It 
was a part of the Greek course to prepare the minds of the 
audience for the tragic events that were to follow. We have this 
Greek course persisting today in the Passion Play of Oberam- 
mergau. The modern ode in English dates from the Renaissance 
and was inspired by Horace and Pindar. It is exalted in tone, 
more impersonal than the ordinary lyric, and deals progressively 
with a single dignified theme. Among English poets Gray has 
been the best exponent of the Pindaric ode. 

But the ode which obtains today is largely irregular, the poet 
being a law unto himself. Among the great English odes are: 
Spencer’s “Epithalamion,” Milton’s “On the Nativity,” Dryden’s 
_“On Alexander’s Feast” and “Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day,” Gray’s 

“Bard,” Wordsworth’s “Intimations of Immortality,” Coleridge’s 
“To France,” Shelley’s “To the West Wind” and “To a Sky- 
lark,” Keat’s “To a Nightingale,” Tennyson’s “On the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington,” Swinbourne’s “To Victor Hugo,” 
Thompson’s “Hound of Heaven” and “Ode to the Setting Sun,” 
and in American poetry Lowell’s great “Commemoration Ode” 
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to the Harvard men who fell in the Civil War, and Bayard 
Taylor’s Centennial Ode (1876). 

The metrical movement of the modern ode is as sweeping, 
borne upon the wings of inspiration as is the flight of an eagle 
as it moves from eyrie to eyrie. And among all writers of odes 
no other poet has reached the sublime height of spiritual earn- 
estness that Francis Thompson has in his great masterpiece, 
“The Hound of Heaven.” This ode is great because in it the 
poet has expressed an intense personality and a unique spiritual 
ardency. In it is embodied the unity of two great sincerities, the 
personal and the artistic. His splendid ode, too, is one of the 
finest exemplications that literature is life, for the “Hound of 
Heaven” is truly a Confession of St. Augustine done into Eng- 
lish. It is Thompson’s “De Profundis.” 

In a study of the idyll, during the second year of the high 
school course, there will be little difficulty in interesting a class 
of young students, for the idyll is entirely written for the com- 
prehension of the boys and girls in the second form of our high 
schools. The term “idyll” is somewhat indefinite and vague in 
its application to poetry. We speak of an idyllic scene, an idyllic 
life, and idyllic paintings. The word in its Greek origin signified 
form or scene. We have extended its meaning today. In some 
poems such as Longfellow’s “Evangeline” the idyllic and epic 
qualities contend and mingle. 

Tennyson has given us several very delightful idylls; amongst 
others “Dora,” “Enoch Arden,” and “The Brook.” An excellent 
example of the pure idyll is found in Wordsworth’s “Michael.” 
Other types of the idyll are Whittier’s “Snow Bound” and Burns 
“Cotters Saturday Night.” 

When Tennyson chose the word “idyll” for his story of King 
Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, he used the word 
in its old meaning, to represent pictures or select representative 
tableaux. 

Finally we come, in the third year, to a study of the epic and 
the elegy. Remember that the ballad preceded the epic and 
therefore we may look to the ballad for the paternity of the 
epic. The three forms of poetry—the lyric, epic and drama— 
are distinguished from each other by the fact that the lyric is 
intended to be sung, the epic recited, and the drama acted. A 
good and simple definition of an epic would be that it is a long 
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poem treating a heroic theme in a dignified style. Care should 
be taken to distinguish the different kinds of narrative poetry 
of which the epic is one. For instance, there is the metrical 
romance, the metrical tale, the ballad, the descriptive poem, 
and the allegory. 

Contrasting the unity of a dramatic poem with that of an epic 
poem, John Clark in his “History of Epic Poetry” says: “A 
dramatic poem has unity that displays itself in the plot and is 
only fully realized and grasped after that is brought out. The 
coherence of an epic poem is not the unity that belongs to the 
solution of a problem in ethics but an all-pervading quality that 
environs us, that we do not seek for, because it is in the atmos- 
phere of the poem.” 

The students should read in class under the guidance of the 
teacher the following national epics: Iliad (Greek), Aeneid 
(Roman), the Song of Roland (French), the Cid (Spanish), the 
Divine Comedy (Italian), Paradise Lost (English), and the 
Messiah (German). Translations into English of all these can 
easily be obtained. It may be noted that the Finnish epic of 
Kalevada, written B. C. 1100, is the oldest epic in the world. 
It was this epic that gave Longfellow the metric and stanza 
form for his poem, “Hiawatha.” 

Now as to a study of the elegy which should also be taken up 
during the third year. There is in English poetry a goodly num- 
ber of these, the most notable being: Milton’s “Lycidas,” Gray’s 
“Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” Shelly’s “Adonais,” Arnold’s 
“Thyrsis,” Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” Swinbourne’s “Ave 
Atque Vale,” and Watson’s “Lacrimae Musarum.” Gray’s 
“Elegy” has become an English classic. It is an impersonal 
elegy in the composition of which Thomas Gray, one of the 
most scholarly of English poets, labored for many years. Note 
how serenely perfect it is in the compression of thought, artistry 
of phrase, simplicity of diction, and quiet, mellow, pictorial 
effectiveness. The world has paid this poem the tribute of quo- 
tation, and justly so; for its lines are as compressed and vital 
and full of beauty as the lines of Horace, whom Gray some- 
what resembles in his “critical deliberateness.” The writer will 
never forget a visit paid at eventide, some years ago, to Stake 
Pagis near London, the scene of Gray’s “Elegy.” 

Among the Greeks and Romans the term “elegy” connoted 
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more than it does today. Among the Romans it was applied 
especially to lover poems. Shakespeare attaches this meaning 
to it when, in “As You Like It,” he makes the lovesick Orlando 
hang “odes upon hawthorns and elegies on brambles.” The class 
should read as representative elegies Milton’s “Lycidas,” Gray’s 
“Elegy,” and Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” Of course with us in 
modern days the elegy means a lament or dirge in poetic forms. 

The last year of the high school course is reserved entirely for 
a consideration of the drama; the students, being of seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, ripened and trained somewhat in literary 
thought, can understand intelligently and discuss intelligently 
this highest form of poetic expression which invariably marks, 
among all peoples, the advent of a full-rounded national life. 

The drama is the objective presentation of life in action. It 
is the ripest and richest fruit of literary efflorescence. The his- 
tory of the growth of the drama is one of the most fascinating 
chapters in the record of the spiritual life of the race. 

Touching the drama, it should be known that there are three 
great theaters: the Greek, the English, and the Spanish. The 
Roman dramatists were but the imitators of the Greek. The 
three great representatives of the Greek drama are Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides. The three chief Roman dramatists 
are Plautus, Terence and Seneca. 

The Shakespearean drama, which, as a representative of 
life on its tragic and comic sides, is perhaps the greatest drama 
in the world, grew out of the Miracle and Morality Plays in 
the middle ages, which had their origin first in the liturgical ser- 
vices of the Catholic Church. Throughout the middle ages, and 
almost up to the advent of Shakespeare, these miracle plays, 
moralities and mysteries were presented in England. York, 
Chester and Conventry were the central points for their presen- 
tation. They were first presented within the church, then in the 
churchyard, and finally they were enacted on a kind of moving 
platform. 

In taking up the drama the class should read in succession 
and study comparatively a tragedy of Shakespeare—say “Ham- 
let” —a tragedy of Racine and a tragedy of Calderon; and note 
the different manner of treating tragedy by English, French and 
Spanish dramatists. As least four plays of Shakespeare should 
be read; English History—“Richard III” or “Henry V”; Roman 
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History—“Julius Caesar” or “Antony and Cleopatra”; Comedy— 
“The Merchant of Venice” and “As You Like It.” 

Note in every instance wherein the plot consists; how far 
each character contributes to the development of the plot; how 
the opening scene strikes the initial note of the whole play; 
where the rising action ends and the falling action begins; the 
moral proportion of the drama and its fatalism of passion, if it 
contain any. The technique of the drama is important, but its 
inner life still more important. Above all, seek to get the temper 
of each character and interpret this character vocally. Cassius 
is not Hamlet, nor is Romeo, Macbeth. There are eight or ten 
different kinds of fools in Shakespeare, and they must be clearly 
differentiated from each other. 

As to literary criticism, Anatole France defined criticism as 
the adventure of the soul among masterpieces. Alas, that so 
often this adventure is taken by petty souls! The critic is to 
be always judged by the manner in which he has experienced 
art, as the painter is to be judged by the manner in which he 
has experienced the visible world. A man, too, either under- 
stands the nature and significance of poetry by intuition or he 


does not, and there is truly no middle state. 


Tuomas O’Haaan. 
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DISABILITY IN PROBLEM-SOLVING ARITHMETIC 


Cases of disability or serious difficulty in problem arithmetic 
are quite frequently found among children that are otherwise 
competent. This fact gives rise to a pedagogical question often 
asked and much discussed: How deal with the child whose in- 
telligence quotient would seem to warrant normal progress and 
yet is incapable of progressing in anything like a satisfactory 
manner? 

Such a condition may be due to various causes, but most fre- 
quently it is due to a lack of skill in different abilities highly 
integrated with reasoning. Defects or deficiencies in any of these 
specific abilities will disturb or inhibit normal functioning and 
make for disability. Such disability, in so far as it is not innate, 
may be removed wth comparative ease when its nature and 
causes are known. 

Teachers can and should discover the causes which are operat- 
ing to retard the normal progress of their pupils. A close scrutiny 
of the child’s work may reveal the cause of his difficulty, but 
more generally it necessitates a direct observation of the child 
while actually at his work. A child manifesting difficulty should 
be requested to do his work “out loud.” This will enable the 
teacher to ascertain just what the child does and how he thinks 
when confronted by a problem. 

At the present time, diagnosis of individual difficulties is be- 
coming a most important feature of instruction in modern school 
systems. It is, practically speaking, the only means of securing 
the information necessary in order to adapt teaching procedure 
to individual needs. Teaching children includes studying them, 
with particular attention to their difficulties. The teacher must 
know more than the mere fact that a pupil ranks low in a rea- 
soning test. Such knowledge in itself is futile unless it is made 
the basis for further study of the specific nature of the cause 
making for inferior work. She must know the laws governing 
the behavior of the child in order to do what is best under par- 
ticular circumstances. It is quite evident that a thorough under- 
standing of the factors making for disability necessitates first of 
all a knowledge of the various abilities that are involved in 
problem-solving. These abilities are: 
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1. Ability to read arithmetical material. 

2. Ability to associate correct arithmetical meaning with the 
technical terms of the problem. 

3. Ability to comprehend the relationship of the main ideas. 

4. Ability to recall appropriate facts and principles suggested 
by the problem and required for its solution. 

5. Ability to make the correct judgments as to the processes 
to be used, and their order. 

6. Ability to perform the fundamental operations of addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division. 

To solve written problems requires not only a general reading 
ability but also a specific type of reading ability for dealing 
with mathematical content. Numerous scientific studies dealing 
with reading have plainly demonstrated that there is no royal 
road to reading that leads directly to success in literature, sci- 
ence, arithmetic, and all the other subjects of the curriculum.* 
It is now a generally accepted fact that each subject requires the 
cultivation of appropriate reading habits. 

Stevenson? found the correlation between general reading abil- 
ity and ability to solve arithmetic problems to be 0.32, which 
shows that, while there is some relationship, it is not very close. 
The correlation between ability to read the matter of arithmetic 
and ability to solve problems, however, he found to be 0.78. 
This lends evidence to the contention that ability to solve prob- 
lems is, to a very great degree, dependent upon the ability to 
read effectively the subject matter of arithmetic. It likewise 
emphasizes the necessity of cultivating a specific reading ability 
for success in problem arithmetic. Of course we can never rule 
out the importance of good general reading ability. The basic 
factors of all reading, such as appropriate eye-movement, percep- 
tion, association of meaning with symbols and a combining of 
the several elements of meaning into an understanding of the 
whole, are functions that must be developed in the general read- 
ing period. 

The necessity of developing a specific reading ability is, to a 


*McClure, W.: “Reading of Arithmetic Problems.” Teachers Journal 
and Abstract, Vol. I, 1926, pp. 183-88. 

* Stevenson, P. R.: “Difficulties in Problem Solving.” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, Vol. XI, 1925, pp. 95-103. 
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great extent, a vocabulary requirement. There must be an asso- 
ciation of the correct arithmetical meaning with the technical 
terms used in stating the problem. L. C. Pressey* conducted a 
thorough investigation having for its purpose the determination 
of the technical vocabulary of the various school subjects. It 
was felt that much of the difficulty which pupils have in study- 
ing their textbooks was due to lack of knowledge of the impor- 
tant technical words in a subject rather than lack of any general 
“silent reading ability.” The special or technical vocabulary of 
each subject is a tool of fundamental importance with which a 
pupil must become familiar if he is to study that subject with 
any degree of efficiency. In regard to arithmetic it was found 
that 157 words, as based on the judgment of 102 teachers, were 
considered essential for efficient work in arithmetic. 

A third factor, and in all probability the most significant one 
that enters into problem solving, is the ability to comprehend the 
relationship of the main ideas. The child must get the story 
of the problem. To do this presupposes ability to read and to 
associate correct arithmetical meaning with the technical terms - 
used in stating the problem. Following this activity the reflec- 
tive process is initiated. The mental activity, as it were, 
changes from an analytical to a synthetic process in which the 
idea as a whole is grasped. During this and immediately follow- 
ing, there is a recall of facts and principles suggested by the 
problem. These recalled data are the child’s apperceptive mass, 
so to speak, from which he must make choice of the appro- 
priate principle. The child’s ability to choose the correct princi- 
ple is determined by different factors—either experience, training 
or general mental efficiency. 

The fifth essential element in this complex activity is the 
ability to judge correctly which of the processes are to be used. 
After the child has recognized the relationship between the 
known principle and the new situation there is a definite con- 
sciousness as to which of the processes he should use. Follow- 
ing this, the child makes the concrete application of his deduc- 
tions in the resolution of the problem. The successful issue of 
this step is dependent upon the child’s constructive power and 
his capacity for logical thought. 

* Pressey, L. C.: “The Technical Vocabularies of the Public School Sub- 
jects.” Published by Public School Pub. Co., 1924. 
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The sixth factor that enters into problem solving is the ability 
to perform the fundamental operations. This is obviously not 
an integral part of the reasoning process but is a necessary factor 
in the case of problem selving. The child must be able to per- 
form the operations of arithmetic rapidly and with a minimum 
of attention. Their functioning should be automatic in order 
that the mind might be free to attend to the logical procedure. 

The foregoing exposition of the various essential factors that 
are operative in problem solving, in themselves suggest the fac- 
tors that may cause failure or serious difficulty in this function. 
To make a thorough study of these casual factors would necessi- 
tate a direct study of a group of children having a special diffi- 
culty and also a group having good scholastic ability. One could 
thus determine the correlation between the various specific abil- 
ities and the degree to which they make for difficulty when not 
properly functioning. The causes of difficulty as here stated are 
not conclusions arrived at as the result of a direct personal 
study but are a summation of those embodied in the meager 
literature dealing with this problem. 

The first of these causes as enumerated by Banting* is: 

I. Failure to Comprehend the Problem in Whole or in Part. 
This may be due to anyone of the following: 

(a) Lack of general ability in silent reading. 

(b) Lack of knowledge of the technical terms used. 

(c) Carelessness in reading. 

(d) Lack of the necessary experience to reproduce mentally 
the concrete situation of the problem. 

(a) The nature of problem solving, as was pointed out, is 
inseparably bound up with the ability to read. If the child can- 
not read, he lacks the very first prerequisite for problem solv- 
ing. A child’s reasoning potentiality may be good, but if he 
cannot read the problem data it is self-evident that he will not 
be able to solve it. 

In an investigation,’ in which the Starch Reasoning Tests were 
used, no grade made scores below standard on this test. This 


*Banting, G. O.: “Remedial Work in Arithmetic.” Second Yearbook 
of Dept. of Elem. School Prin., Vol. IT, No. 4, 1923. — 

* Dawson, C. D.: “Some Results in Using Starch’s Arithmetic Reasoning 
Tests.” Jour. of Educ. Res., II, 1920, pp. 677-78. 
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was not surprising, the author says, as the same pupils stood 4 
per cent above standard in rate and comprehension in the Mon- 
roe Silent Reading Test, It is well for inexperienced teachers 
to note this fact, as failure to solve verbal problems is in many 
instances traced to a lack of training in reasoning rather than to 
a lack of training in numbers. 

A brief report by Greene*® of an attempt to determine experi- 
mentally the value of drill on the comprehension of verbal prob- 
lems in arithmetic states that pupils responded to the drill by 
increasing their reasoning scores. Ninety-two pupils partici- 
pated in the experiment, sixty-two forming a drill group and 
thirty a control group. A preliminary test using Form I of 
Monroe’s Standardized Reasoning Tests in Arithmetic was given 
to both groups. The drill group was then given practice ten 
minutes a day for eight days on the comprehension of verbal 
problems of a simple and practiced sort. On the tenth day of 
the experiment the same form of the Monroe Test was again 
given to the two groups. The drill group made a gain of 4.49 
points in the selection of the correct principle and a gain of 
2.74 points in accuracy of solution. The control group made a 
gain of 2.74 in the selection of the correct principle and a gain 
of 0.62 in accuracy of solution. These results show not only the 
value of drill work upon the comprehension of verbal problems, 
but the necessity of such drill for all children having difficulty 
in problem solving. 

(b) Lack of knowledge of the technical terms used.—In order 
to be able to assimilate the meaning of what has been read, the 
child must be able to grasp the thought conveyed by the individ- 
ual words. An analysis of the reading process in arithmetic 
shows it to be mainly an association of meaning with single 
words. This is followed by a synthetic process in which all the 
separate elements are united into a relationship of ideas whereby 
the problem as a whole is grasped. The child must know the 
meaning of all the technical words used in stating the problem. 
Teachers only too frequently take for granted that the child 
knows the meaning of the words and make no attempt to explain 
them. Stevenson’ has recorded a large number of meanings 


*Greene, H. A.: “Directed Drill in the Comprehension of Verbal Prob- 
lems in Arithmetic.” Jour. of Educ. Res., XI, 1925, pp. 33-41. 
"Stevenson, P. R.: “Difficulties in Problem Solving.” Loc. cit. 
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attributed to different technical words by fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and even eighth grade children. The following are some 
examples: 


Area: 
1. Width of a field. 
2. Area is 55 feet below sea level. 
3. The number you get when you divide. 


Average: 
1. Is a grade or something. 
2. Means your grade like, 80 or 90. 
Commission: 
1. Out of order. 
2. When they let you do something. 
3. What they charge to go to a show. 


If a child thought of “areas” as the width of a field or “com- 
mission” as something out of order, it is quite evident that he 
* would have little chance of working a problem correctly whose 
solution depended upon his definite knowledge of the meaning 
of the two words involved. 

W. J. Osburn,® in his study of thirty thousand errors in arith- 
metic, states that at least one-fifth of the difficulties which chil- 
dren have with problems is due to a lack of knowledge of the 
technical vocabulary. He says, “Children should know the 
meaning of every word in every problem before they are asked 
to solve them.” If the child is to solve the problem with accu- 
racy and facility he must understand the technical words; only 
‘then can he read the problem intelligently. 

(c) Carelessness in reading.—The child may know how to read 
the problem, but yet fail to comprehend it because of lack of 
care and attention. The peculiar character of the reading 
process in mathematics necessitates the cultivation of a distinct 
reading ability which is not wholly dependent upon particular 
vocabulary requirements. The presence of numerals among 
words distinguishes arithmetical problems as a specialized type 
of reading materials. Numerals are of a nature which clearly 
distinguishes them from the other contextual elements of the 
problem and which causes them to make unusual demands upon 


* Osburn, W. J.: “Diagnostic and Remedial Treatment of Errors in Arith- 
metical Reasoning.” Madison, Wis., State Dept. of Pub. Instruction Bul- 
letin, 1925, p. 12. 
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the attention of the reader. The numerals and the accompany- 
ing descriptive conditions must be considered as different ele- 
ments of a problem and as separable for reading purposes. 

Terry’s® study of eye movements revealed that in the reading 
of an arithmetical problem containing numerals the range of 
recognition for the contextual part is much wider than that 
which is possible for the numerical part. It is possible for the 
eye to take in as many as eight or ten letters at a single fixation, 
but the reading of numerals of the same length requires almost 
as many fixations as there are digits in the number. 

The child must be taught to distinguish between the first and 
second reading of the problem. Mathematical material calls for 
a memory for numbers as well as a memory for the relationship 
of the numerals to one another. This fact necessitates the two 
readings mentioned. In the course of the reading process it is 
impossible for the child to comprehend the problem situation dur-. 
ing the preliminary reading if his attention is equally distributed 
between the numerals and their relation to one another as em- 
bodied in the contextual part. It is lack of distinction between 
first and second reading that characterizes careless reading in 
arithmetic. 

Terry’® says the main purpose of the first reading is to find 
the conditions of the problem in order to know how to proceed 
with solving. Attention to numerals in this first reading should 
be merely sufficient to get some idea of their magnitude. As 
this first reading is not concluded with an exact knowledge of 
the numerals, a second reading is necessitated in which the at- 
tention is directed primarily to the numerals. 

R. L. Morton," in his study of specific causes of failure, re- 
marks that many pupils neglect to read the problem thoroughly 
because by nature they have a motor anxiety to be doing some- 
thing, so begin making figures in a thoughtless, mechanical pro- 
cedure. Such children consider the numerals as the most essen- 
tial part of the problem. It is beyond doubt that neglect to 


*Terry, P. W.: “How Numerals Are Read.” Supp. Educ. Mono., Univ. 
of Chicago, No. 18, 1922, pp. 1-110. 

*” Terry, P. W.: “The Reading Problem in Arithmetic.” Jour. of Educ. 
Psych., Vol.XII, 1921, pp. 365-377. 

™ Morton, R. L.: “Errors in Solving Arithmetic Problems.” Educ. Res. 
Bull., Vol. IV, 1925. 
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read the problem thoroughly is a most fruitful cause of failure 
in problem solving. 

(d) Lack of the necessary experience to reproduce mentally 
the concrete situation of the problem.—The pupil cannot proceed 
with the reasoning process with facility unless he understands 
the situation. Problems that deal with situations that the child 
has never experienced, or that he cannot visualize, undoubtedly 
prove difficult. 

Washburne and Osborne,’ in an investigation dealing with the 
determining factors in problem solving, state that inability to 
visualize the situation dealt with in the problem is not an im- 
portant cause of failure to solve problems. The results obtained 
from a series of tests dealing with such abilities showed that there 
was practically no evidence of such difficulty. However, it seems 
that the problem setting in the tests used by these investiga- 
tors were most too simple to be of any significance. It is almost 
certain that if a child cannot visualize the shape of a ball 
diamond he will experience difficulty in solving a problem which 
required the finding of the distance traversed by a player run- 
ning from home plate to second base. In fact most problems 
dealing with mensuration require visualization of the situation 
for a ready solution. 

II. Lack of Ability to Perform Accurately and Readily the 
Fundamental Operations—The ability to perform the funda- 
mental processes in arithmetic does not by any means insure 
ability to solve problems. But pupils waste time and effort in 
their attempts to solve problems involving degrees of skill in 
the fundamentals, which they do not possess. The solution of 
the problem cannot be the sole interest of the pupil if he has 
to attend to the performance of the operations. The more thor- 
oughly automatic the operations are made the better will the 
calculation phrases of the problem be performed. Adequate drill 
in the fundamental operations should precede efforts to use 
those skills seriously in the solution of problems. J. C. Brown, 
in a study of the value of drill in arithmetic, says: “Five-minute 


* Washburne, C. W., and Osborne, R.: “Solving Arithmetic Problems.” 
Elem. School Jour., XXVII, 1926. 

* Brown, J. C.: “A Summary of Some Significant Conclusions Reached 
by Investigations Relative to Arithmetic.” Elem. School Jour., Vol. XXV. 
1925, pp. 346-357. 
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drill periods upon the fundamental number facts preceding the 
daily lesson in arithmetic were found to be beneficial in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades. The benefit was not limited 
to improved mastery of the number facts, but included increased 
efficiency in arithmetical reasoning as well.” 

Although the fundamental processes are more or less of a 

mechanical nature and reasoning of a reflective character, the 
degree of relationship existing between the operations taken as 
an average with reasoning is 0.56, as stated by Stone.** The 
ability to perform the fundamental operations, as previously 
stated, is not an integral part of the reasoning process, but it is 
certain that lack of such ability greatly hinders facility in prob- 
lem solving. Problem solving is deadening to interest if the 
child has to attend laboriously to the calculations. 
’ III. Lack of Sufficient Interest in the Problem to Inspire the 
Required Mental Effort——The very nature of arithmetical mate- 
rial is uninteresting unless we discard the bookish problems and 
give the practical problems of daily life. Such problems have a 
natural interest for the child. Problems that are a challenge to 
the pupils to do something that is worth while, that correlate 
with actual life situations, tend to awaken and hold interest. 

Thorndike** says that interest in arithmetic and ability are 
positively correlated in this—that the pupil who has more in- 
terest than other pupils of his age tends in the long run to have 
more ability than they. Interest makes for attention and appli- 
cation, which are fundamental to effective work. Consequently 
lack of the former accounts for failure in problem solving. If 
the problem does not engage the child’s interest, it will not 
stimulate his mental activity to the essential degree of effort. 

IV. Failure to Form the Habit of Verifying the Results.— 
Bonds should be formed early between manipulation of numbers 
and means of checking or verifying the results. Such habits, 
once formed, make for precision and confidence in one’s own 
work, so essential to independent work. Unless the child can 
verify the result, he can have no confidence in his work. He 
cannot decide whether he has done the right or wrong thing. To 


“Stone, C. W.: “Arithmetical Abilities and Some Factors Determining 
Them.” Teachers College Contributions to Educ. No. 19. 
“ Thorndike, E. L.: “The Psychology of Arithmetic.” N. Y., 1922. 
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check results has potent interest for the child. There is an 
interest in knowing definitely whether or not we have succeeded. 
Gain in efficiency often follows upon a knowledge of one’s suc- 
cess, for nothing succeeds like success. Thorndike** states that 
the values that will accrue from the establishment of such 
habits are threefold, viz.: 

(a) They enable the pupil to find his own errors, and to main- 
tain a standard of accuracy by himself. 

(b) They give him a sense of the relations of the processes 
and the reason why the right ways of adding, subtracting, multi- 
plying and dividing are right. 

(c) They put his acquisition of a certain power to a real and 
intelligible use and instill a respect for arithmetical power. 

V. The Habit of Focusing the Attention upon the Numbers 
and Being Guided by Them Instead of by the Conditions of 
the Problem.—Pupils take a quick plunge into the middle of the 
problem and begin manipulation in a careless, slipshod way, with- 
out even thoroughly reading the problem. The whole procedure 
from start to finish is sheer guesswork. Such pupils make no at- 
tempt to think through the problem logically, step by step. They 
use every number stated in the problem for its solution. They 
have no ability to distinguish between essential and non-essential 
data. 

VI. Lack of Ability or Care to Properly Arrange the Written 
Work in Orderly, Logical Form.—An attempt to ferret out the 
course followed by some children in solving their problems would 
be analogous to the difficulty encountered in seeking one’s way 
through a “maze.” Children either form careless, slipshod ways 
of doing things or careful and systematic ways. Slovenly work 
should not be tolerated at any time. In so far as the teacher 
directs the work of the pupils, she should insist upon a certain 
degree of order and neatness in work at all times. 

VII. Physical Defects—Pupils who have poor eyesight or de- 
fective hearing have difficulty in problem solving. Problems 
written upon the board are not legible to pupils with defective 
eyes. Mistakes occur not because the child fails to understand 
a given problem but because he reads words or numbers incor- 
rectly. A pupil with bad hearing may miss the necessary ex- 
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planation of problems which present difficulty to him. It may 
happen that neither the teacher nor the pupil recognizes the 
cause of difficulty. The teacher simply thinks the child dull, 
and the pupil doubts his ability to solve any arithmetic prob- 
lems, due to frequent mistakes. He loses interest in his work, 
and a dislike for school work in general is engendered. 

VIII. Lack of Technique for Attacking Problems.—Few pupils 
have a method which they follow when solving problems. They 
fail to realize that a definite question is asked in each problem 
and that data are given which will help in answering the ques- 
tion. Pupils often decide from the form of the problem what 
process to use. Stevenson*’ tested pupils individually to find out 
how and why they followed a certain procedure in the solution 
of their problems. A colored girl in the sixth grade described her 
method of solving problems as follows: “If there are lots of 
numbers I adds. If there are only two numbers with lots of 
parts (digits) I subtracts. But if there are just two numbers and 
one littler than the other, it is hard, I divides if they come out 
even but if they don’t I multiplies.” This account gives an in- 
sight into the inability of some children to do reflective thinking. 

In dealing with pupils having difficulty one should first secure 
a measure of their general intelligence. It is impossible to train 
those whose rank is below that of the dull normal to do much 
reflective thinking in arithmetic. Arithmetical ability is usually 
associated with superior intelligence in dealing with ideas and 
symbols of all sorts. If the child ranks below that of the dull 
normal, it is useless to attempt to make up for his lack of in- 
telligence by excessive work. In such cases it would be im- 
possible to preserve a balance between a reasonable expenditure 
of time and energy and the value of the results that one would 
achieve. This is not meant to minimize in any way the impor- 
tance of endeavoring to remedy or improve the condition in any 
specific case; but the steps that shall be undertaken, and how 
long they shall continue, will depend upon the diagnosis and the 
improvement that follows definite training. Whether a child’s 
low standing is due to the fact that his capacity for logical 
thought is immature, or whether he merely lacks the informa- 
tion without which it cannot function, will thus be revealed. 


* Stevenson, P. R.: “Difficulties in Problem Solving.” Jour. of Educ. 
Research, XI, 1925, pp. 95-103. 
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Analysis of disabilities or difficulties in the individual case is 
the only possible means of ultimately determining the correct- 
ness of a diagnosis and the efficacy of methods of treatment. 
With the development of mental tests and achievement tests and 
greater ability to interpret test results, there is hope for vastly 
greater understanding of the varied problems of disability and 
the means of their elimination. 

Sister M. ImMacvutata. 
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THE CHILD’S IMITATIVE INSTINCT 


Of all the gifts bestowed upon children a strong imitative na- 
ture seems to be one of the finest. This faculty of imitation is 
at once a safeguard and a danger; everything depends upon the 
example they imitate, and God protect these little ones who have 
not the safeguard of a good example. Contempt for the mean 
things with which they were surrounded has given to some per- 
sons the ambition of scaling to great heights. Shelley superbly 
sang the creation of a new Hellas and created in Prometheus a 
character free from hatred and distrust in order to clear up his 
own mental atmosphere haunted by the wraiths and specters of 
petty conceit and tyranny. Keats laughed at the irony of the 
city streets, striking tunes on his lyre that drove dullness clear 
off the face of the earth. He built a refuge for his soul from the 
vulgarity and stupidity of the city mob. His soul was sick; he 
loathed town life and endeavored to quench the stench of its 
streets with the perfume of his song. Are not Hyperion, 
Endymion, and St. Agnes Eve an effort, and a successful effort, 
to throw the ordinary life of a city lad to the winds and seek 
favor with imaginary poetical gods in order to dwell with them 
in their own pretty conceit of a heaven? These are but two 
examples of men striving for better things; there are hundreds of 
others equally sensitive about certain conditions of life. Your 
ordinary boy, however, because he is ordinary, cannot escape 
either physically or mentally from the world in which he is 
born; he must simply grin and bear it, and receive with a grate- 
ful heart the occasional crusts of good example thrown his way. 

It is true that the environment does not determine the worth — 
or unworth of a man, but it will, to a certain extent, color his 
life by brightening or darkening his moral and intellectual out- 
look. The effect of a certain environment will be as plainly evi- 
dent upon the child, and claim the best in him, as is the branding 
iron upon horses and cattle. Thus we can easily understand the 
necessity for a wholesome environment, for a moral and intel- 
lectual leadership which will place before the child stepping 
stones to a more rarified atmosphere of action and thought. 
Children are mentally too immature to question the validity of 
a certain action—too unstable in thought to piece out, point by 
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point, the necessity of acting in any one way; their method is 
simple, they accept things as they are and take their meaning 
“gaze for gaze 
As baby looks on baby.” 
Having a good example, they will accept it; having a bad ex- 
ample, they will accept it; both are unquestionable. 

William James has written in his chapter on Self: “Properly 
speaking, a man has as many social selves as there are individ- 
uals who recognize him and carry an image of him in their 
mind.” For grown-ups, yes; for children, no. The only individ- 
ual whom the child recognizes is the acting individual, the one 
shown to the world by the manner of his present living. Again, 
in his chapter concerning the Individual and Society, James has 
written: “The community may evolve in many ways. The acci- 
dental presence of this or that ferment decides in which way it 
shall evolve. Why, the very birds of the forest, the parrot, the 
mino, have the power of human speech, but never develop it 
themselves; someone must be there to teach them. So with us 
individuals.” The child needs this ferment, which is good exam- 
ple, in order to raise the leaven of his possibilities into a crusted 
loaf of good intentions. Left alone to develop on his own lines, 
the child will become a victim of his environment and must al- 
ways remain spiritually and intellectually untalkative. He will 
never learn the language of true and stubborn nobility. 

Walter Pater, that master of impeccable English prose, has 
written concerning the trifles which mould a child into a man. 
He writes in “The Child in the House”: “How insignificant, at 
the moment, seem the influences of the sensible things which 
are tossed and fall and lie about us, so or so, in the environment 
of early childhood. How indelibly, as we afterwards discover, 
they affect us; with what capricious attractions and associations 
they figure themselves on the white paper, the smooth wax, of 
our ingenuous souls, as ‘with lead in the rock for ever,’ giving 
form and feature, and, as it were, assigned houseroom in our 
memory, to early experiences of feeling and thought, which abide 
with us ever afterwards, thus, and not otherwise.” 

Nothing can be too small for the child, nothing passes by 
without leaving a faint recollection; each action is vital in its 
own way, has its special appeal, and cannot drift out beyond 
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the child’s horizon without some sort of a lingering touch that 
remains sufficiently stable to be conjured up and added into the 
sum total of the child’s later development. Pater is correct 
when he writes that the “little shapes, voices, accidents—the 
angle at which the sun in the morning fell on the pillow—be- 
come parts of the great chain wherewith we are bound.” 

Being human, children are tramping a perpetual journey either 
towards success or failure. The child will be what he sees and 
hears—no more, with perhaps a few accidental changes brought 
about by his disposition and talents. Every boy wants to be 
like his father, and every boy is credulous enough to believe that 
his father is the finest man living. The power of example be- 
ing so strong and children credulous as they are, there can be 
no truce between the example and the credulity; the example 
must surrender completely to the credulity. We cannot fool the 
children by pretending to be clean, noble and upright; we must 
be clean, noble and upright. Joseph Conrad has given us a fine 
literary credo. We find these words in the preface to a Per- 
sonal Record: “I think that all ambitions are lawful except those 
which climb upward on the miseries or credulities of mankind.” 
The teacher may have ambitions, must have them, but the 
ambitions which are not lawful are those which climb upward 
on the innocence and credulities of children. 

Psychology studies the souls of men, can tell us emphatically 
what such and such a type will do under certain given conditions, 
but cannot tell us why this type acts as it does act. It is not 
fundamental enough; it goes only half way. The act is par- 
tially completed when the psychologist, throbbing with discovery, 
shouts, “this person will act in such and such a way.” We do 
not need to be psychologists in the strict sense of the word. 
Given a certain example, the child will follow it provided the 
teacher has sufficient personality, uses enough common sense 
and has a love for the work at hand; and lastly—but it is the 
most important item—the teacher must have a great faith in 
God. 
One of the causes why the teacher does not succeed is his or 
her failure as a spiritual teacher. We must have the spiritual 
“punch” in order to acquaint our charges with the great truths 
of religion in a practical way. Christianity is workable; it is 
not merely a theory of good morals. Being such, religion should 
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become infectious to these precious charges, and the only way 
it will become infectious is to stress its practicality. After at- 
taining to a practical code of morals the child will in turn be- 
come a teacher. 

Childhood is a dream, beautiful and resplendent. The teacher 
must make these dreams holy. The world needs child-apostles to 
lead the older and vainer ones back to their God. At this time of 
religious doubt and wretchedness their presence must assuredly 
be welcome. Mankind on the professedly voiced road to civili- 
zation loses much of the insight into spiritual things. The child 
must surely wonder at the intense preoccupation of his elders, 
at their confusing of the spiritual with the material. He must set 
things aright; he must teach that material comfort must not 
precede spiritual peace. In doing this, the child must surely 
come into his own as a prophet, not in his own country but at his 
own hearthside. 


Viator Toprauan, O.F.M. 
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THE NATURE AND FUNCTION OF IDEALS 


The term “ideals” has now accumulated so many meanings 
that it is impossible to use it without hedging it about with 
limitations. By an “ideal” we do not mean impracticable 
vision; we do not mean a hazy conception of action, fanciful, 
purposeless, but soothing in its vagueness; we do not mean an 
affection for principles in themselves excellent and desirable, 
but an affection lacking in motive power. Rather, we mean 
something definite, tangible, measurable in terms of achievement. 

That the term is vague in its general acceptance is demon- 
strated by the varied phrasing employed by writers on ideals. 
The New English Dictionary defines an ideal as “a conception 
of something, or a thing conceived, in its highest perfection, or 
as an object to be realized or aimed at; a perfect type; a stand- 
ard of perfection or excellence; what ought to be as distinguished 
from what is—a standard proposed for imitation.” “It is the 
condensation or summing up of experience; it is a kind of gen- 
eralization of what the race and the individual have found to be 
noble, true and conducive to the best interests of humanity. . . . 
distinguishing characteristic is its emotional content.”” 

“An ideal is probably best thought of as consisting of (1) a 
generalized notion or generalized concept used as a plan or 
standard of action, (2) the recognition and appreciation of the 
practical worth of this plan or standard of action, and (3) a 
tendency to accept and obey the plan ‘or standard—to act it out 
in conduct. Unless these three elements are present, we cannot 
properly employ the term ‘ideal.’ ’? 

William James speaks of an ideal as “something intellectually 
conceived, something of which we are not unconscious, if we 
have it; and it must carry with it that sort of outlook, uplift, 
and brightness that go with all intellectual facts. There must be 
novelty in an ideal . . . Sodden reality is incompatible with 
ideality.’ 

*Johnson, Rev. George: “Curriculum of the Catholic Elementary 


Schools.” Catholic Educational Review, 18:357. 
* Voelker, P. F.: “The Function of Ideals and Attitudes in Social Educa- 


tion,” p. 47. 
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Arthur H. Chamberlain says: “An ideal worthy of the name 
must be practical. Ideals are visions of improved conditions; 
ideals are yearnings after higher purposes; they are glimpses of 
richer promises. . . . An ideal beyond attainment is less than an 
ideal. It is a product only of the imagination. It is a vain 
searching for the impossible.””* 

That the will plays an important part in the determination of 
the ideal is stressed by some who seek to limit the term. “An 
ideal is the solution of a present need which imagination pro- 
poses—imagination at once directed and subdued by experience, 
at once fortified and restrained by the will.... An ideal is 
not genuine .. . until our will is enlisted to achieve it... . 
And unless our ideals are restrained as well as fortified by the 
will . . . there is no phantasy so wild that it might not be called 
an ideal.”* From the numerous conceptions or definitions of the 
term investigated, we shall adopt the following as being most 
definite in its limitations, and as providing the best norm for a 
consideration of the various qualities proposed as ideals. It is 
Shailer Mathews’ analysis. “An ideal is a working hypothesis 
of betterment. Its validity is a question of morals, to be estab- 
lished by its ability to draw men toward itself.... The 
validity of an ideal cannot be determined until we consider the 
actual forces which gave it birth and with which it is concerned. 
The validity of an ideal can be judged by two standards—its 
origin and its effects.’ 

This statement carries us from the definition of the personal 
to the national ideal. Since the consideration of national ideals 
is to be of such moment in this paper, and the relationship of 
the national to the personal ideal is so close, the words of Ernest 
Carroll Moore before the City Club of Chicago are pertinent. 
“Tdeals are invisible things, but they are stronger than visible 
things and determine them. ... They are the thoughts, the 
hopes, the plans, the resolutions of a people. They are not 
fancies, or opinions, but purposes, principles, resolves. The ideals 
of this nation are the thoughts of what this nation is going to do, 


*“Tdeals and Democracy,” pp. 139-140. 
* Erskine, John: “Democracy and Ideals,” pp. 16-18. 
*“The Validity of American Ideals,” pp. 13-14. 
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has got to do, that you and I and the rest of folk in it have 
to do.”* 

We must, however, know more of personal ideals if we are to 
direct ourselves and others. Our commonplace, daily desires re- 
veal our personal ideals. Yet more than the mere possession of 
ideals is necessary if we are to fulfil the function for which we 
were created. Parents and teachers need specific data on the 
relationship of ideals to character and their consequent influ- 
ence on the life of the individual and of the nation. 

Educators seem to agree upon tHe emotional nature of ideals 
and, as a consequence, of their power, permeating all thinking, 
judging and acting. With our standards of character dependent 
largely upon our choice of ideals, the formation of proper ideals, 
personal, social, national, should be better understood. Voelker 
asks a question, significant in this regard: “Can an emotion be- 
come attached to a general idea as readily as to a more specific 
object of attention; and if so, will such a generalized idea serve 
as an effective stimulus in evoking an emotional drive and its 
concomitant motor response?’® 

He answers this by saying that we can reasonably believe that 
strong emotional drives—the natural drives are the instincts, 
native capacities, and especially the emotions—can be attached 
to general ideas and can be made sufficiently powerful to break 
down any specific tendencies, whether inherited or acquired, that 
may interfere with their reaction. He adds: “When, by the 
grafting of an idea upon an instinct, an ideal is formed, it is rea- 
sonable to expect that this ideal will press existing harmonious 
habits into its service, will break up habits which are contrary 
to its spirit, and will cause the formation of such new habits as 
are necessary in the satisfaction of its own imperious demands.* 

Discussing further the relation of ideals and instincts, he 
states that “ideals are man’s selection of virtues . ... the great 
stabilizers of society, ‘holding the conduct of man true to the 
type that experience has found to be the most effective in main- 
taining social stability.’ ”*° 


*“Tdeals in Education,” p. 103. Taken from City Club of Chicago, 
“Ideals of America.” 

* Voelker, P. F.: op. cit., p. 53. 

* Ibid., p. 53. 

* Ibid., p. 54. 
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The driving power of an ideal is explainable in terms of natural 
laws, especially the law of effect. “When men will sacrifice their 
personal convenience and success, when they will deny them- 
selves wealth, fame . . . and accept poverty and disgrace . . . 
in the service of an ideal of honor and duty, it is because they 
wish to accomplish an end which seems to them highly desirable 
of accomplishment, and because they find greater satisfaction in 
the pursuit of their ideal than in present ease and comfort.’ 

Gates stresses the necessity of developing the perception of the 
moral quality and the doing of the moral act, followed by a 
satisfying state of affairs..* Under such circumstances to act is 
satisfying; not to act or to act differently is annoying. The 
individual must be morally efficient—must be able to direct his 
life in conformity with the will of God for its purpose of saving 
his soul. 

This direction adds the supernatural motive to the worldly 
ideal and elevates it to the plane of Christian morality. In this 
country the utilitarian standard is gaining ground over the cul- 
tural, the artistic, the spiritual standards. “Civic, moral, and 
religious education will need to emphasize the inculcation of 
right ideals. Without such ideals all social education will drop 
to the level of trick training.”™ 

The relation of social education to national ideals is very inti- 
mate. Without a better understanding of the nature, the aim, 
the process of social education, the teaching of national ideals 
will not be effective. The term “social education” may be defined 
from the standpoint of the individual as the “preparation for par- 
ticipation in group life; from the standpoint of society it is the 
training of the group in the collective performance of the func- 
tions of its community life... . The individual must be taught 
to consider the social bearing of his conduct; he must be trained 
in the supression of his anti-social impulses, and he must be so- 
cially motivated. The group must be taught to consider the 
effect of its collective conduct upon its individual members and 
upon the general welfare.”** It is easy for public speakers to 
talk glibly about the beauty of democracy as an ideal in the 


™ Voelker, P. F.: op. cit., 55. 

™ Gates, Arthur I.: “Psychology for Students of Education,” p. 320. 
* Voelker, P. F.: op. cit., p. 53. 

“ Voelker, P. F.: op. cit., p. 2. 
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lives of our boys and girls, but democracy will remain to them 
merely an abstract term, with all the weight that a “term” im- 
plies, unless we are able to translate it into the language of 
everyday life. The attitude of the boy toward his companions, 
his respect for their desires and rights, his sense of fair play, 
unless influenced by definite direction, will make the attitude of 
the man toward society. “The very essence of democracy is 
collective action . . . if it is to tend toward social preservation 
and progress, it must be directed by intelligence and based upon 
justice.””* 

National ideals must be clearly enough defined in the minds of 
parents and educators so that they may be the goal toward 
which this social education is directed. “Democratic institutions 
of themselves are not effective. Each generation must work out 
its own salvation by mastering the use of the instrumentalities 
upon which freedom, justice, and progress depend.” Laxity 
and indifference have already imperiled the existence of our in- 
stitutions; if the policy of the past and the present be continued, 
“popular government will be in danger of destruction by the 
very individualism which democracy has set free.” 

Good citizenship is the slogan of the schools today, yet how 
many educators, if honest with themselves, would not have to 
acknowledge that the success of the pupil in a chosen field— 
a cultural or a vocational course—is not the all-powerful stimu- 
lus for effort? We talk high-mindedly and high-spiritedly of 
character formation and development of the individual for ideal 
citizenship, but “the method is utilization of individual effort, 
and the motive to which appeal is made is individual success. 
Individual efficiency is the primary product; social efficiency is . 
the by-product of our educational system.’** In thus stressing 
the community, society at large, we shall be departing from the 
standards advocated by earlier leaders and writers, who stressed 
the individual almost to the exclusion of the social group in 
which he must move. Christianity has always stressed the 
individual, but Christ taught, together with the priceless value 


“ Ibid., p. 1. 
* Voelker, P. F.: op. cit., p. 2. 
* Ibid., p. 2. 
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of the individual because of his immortal soul, the need of con- 
sideration of his associates in “Love thy neighbor as thyself.’”” 
In the light of Christian revelation should come a change in 
the selection for reading and study of such philosophers, essay- 
ists, and poets as have almost deified the individual. 

Bagley says that “to transmit worthy ideals from generation 
to generation is the prime task of education.”*° The kind of 
education needed is the kind that breeds idealism among all 
classes of people. . . . Demédcracy cannot succeed when the 
people are selfish and interested only in their own private good.** 
Voelker, stressing this type of education, says: “In the ideal 
democracy which is to come, each individual will employ his 
talents in the service of the commonweal, because the service 
of the group will be his own service, the interests of the group 
will be his own interests, and the will of the group will be his 
own 

In these days of vaguely defined and constantly conflicting 
educational standards, were we to adopt as ideals of social edu- 
cation those advocated by Mr. Voelker, the question of what 
constitutes American ideals might be an answerable one. He 
lists the ideal of trustworthiness, of loyalty in its broadest sense, 
of social service, expressed in actual industriousness and par- 
ticipation in all community activities, of social sympathy, of 
social conscience which would lead men to judge of actions in 
the light of the social significance of their acts, of social cooper- 
ation which includes the ideal of a truly representative govern- 
ment in which all the people will have a cooperative interest, 
of social justice, of social control, reverence and of faith. 

If every educator held the acquirement of these ideals before 
him as his objective and judged himself as successful, or the 
reverse, by the comparative approach of his students to this 
standard; if every parent, instead of judging the success or fail- 
ure of a year’s work by the results of examinations or class 
promotions, were to judge his child by the progress he had made 
in the acquirement of these social ideals, the idealism of Ameri- 
cans would not be questioned as it is today, nor should we be 


* Matthew, 22, 39. 
* Bagley: “Educational Values,” p. 45. Quoted by Voelker, op. cit., p. 6. 
™ Ibid., p. 8. He quotes McGiffert, “Religious Ed.,” Vol. XIV, pp. 157-8. 
™ Voelker, P. F.: op. cit., p. 8. 
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classed as materialists or worshippers of business. “Americans 
are idealists engaged in a practical task and wealth is one of 
the rungs of the ladder by which they mount.””* 

Is the American, then, an idealist? John Erskine answers, 
yes. “He certainly is in the sense that he lives in the world of 
prospects and hopes.’** H. Perry Robinson says: “There is no 
people more responsive than the American to high ideals.” 
Americans showed their idealism in the beginnings of America, 
“from the foundations of the Republic certain large ideals— 
Liberty, Freedom of Conscience, and Equality—have somehow 
been made to seem very real things to the American mind.”** 
They showed their idealism in the conquest of the West; they 
showed it in the Civil War; they showed it in the World War. 
They demonstrate it in the present by their spirit of social ser- 
vice, their civic pride, their acceptance of new doctrines of 
reform or inspirational appeal. “The test of idealism is whether 
the enjoyment is in the ideal or in the thing.” 

Accepting the truth of the judgment of those who assert 
authoritatively that we are a people of ideals, we have next to 
determine specifically what these ideals are. The task is not 
easy. “With us much passes for idealism which is mere artistic 
sentimentality or unhealthy introspection or Puritan fanaticism. 
We Americans do not seem to possess the saving grace of sanity 
so essential toward realizing idealism within proper limits. We 
have idealism, a real yearning for the spiritual, . . . but it 
leads us often to ridiculous extremes.** When the Chief Execu- 
tive of the land cites,® as our national ideals, courage, patriot- 
ism, holiness, and character, can we but question whether every 
civilized Christian country does not possess these qualities in 
a degree that entitles that land to claim them as national ideals? 

In determining the validity of American ideals, we shall adopt 
a standard proposed by Shailer Mathews. “An ideal is a work- 


™ Cooper, Clayton Sedgwick: “American Ideals,” p. 25. 

™ “Democracy and Ideals,” pp. 42, 43. 

™ Twentieth Century American, p. 10. 

* Ibid., p. 10. 

*™ Cole, William Morse: “The American Hope,” p. 6. 

* Johnston, Lucian: “The Spirit of Medievalism.” Catholic University 
Bulletin, 17:58. 

* Coolidge, Calvin: Speech at Calumet Park, Chicago, June, 1927. 
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ing hypothesis. Its validity is a question of morals, to be estab- 
lished by its ability to drawn men toward itself. . . . This 
validity . . . cannot be determined until we consider the actual 
forces which gave it birth and with which it is concerned .. . 
its origin and its effects. . . . If an‘ideal originates in desires 
to improve the best conditions known to its champions, in for- 
ward-reaching religions and governments, in intelligence and 
strong personalities; . . . if it makes toward wider opportuni- 
ties for giving as well as getting justice, and is capable of effec- 
tive embodiment in social institutions, it certainly has every 
reason for being judged valid.”*°® 

Even with a definite norm, the obstacles to a discriminating 
choice are many. Carlton Hayes says: “Most characteristics 
ascribed to a given nationality are found on investigation to 
belong to several nationalities, and what is characteristic of a 
particular nationality at a given time is not necessarily char- 
acteristic of it at other times.”** “No idea has ever been the 
exclusive property of a single nationality, and ideas have always 
had a tendency to accompany man wherever he has trav- 
eled. . . . Most ideas, which under our nationalistic scheme of 
education appear to be distinctive of a given nationality, are 
actually the common property of mankind. For example, 
Americans still talk as though they were the only people in the 
world who understood and practiced political democracy. . . . 
It is almost the same with the idea of republicanism, . . . 
liberty, . . . and equality.”** And a critical student of Ameri- 
can institutions comments: “Not every good thing in America 
can be accredited to the existence of democracy. . . . The 
value of a democracy cannot be proved by reference to qualities 
which are to the same degree, . . . perhaps even still more 
strongly present in a so-called aristocracy.”** Without some 
general criterion of judgment, arbitrary or not, need we wonder 
that nations and individuals have found difficult the agreement 
on those ideals distinctively American? That this standard does 
not exist is strikingly emphasized when one examines the numer- 
ous books, treatises, and less formal writings on the subject. 


* Mathews, Shailer: “The Validity of American Ideals,” pp. 13-15. 
™ Hayes, Carlton, J. N.: “Essays on Nationalism,” p. 9. 
Ibid., p. 263. 
* Miinsterberg, Hugo: “American Traits,” p. 189. 
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Chamberlain enumerates appreciation of our interdependence, 
labor, humor, honesty, high political ideals, service and respon- 
sibility.** Adams includes in his survey the ideals of national- 
ity, anti-slavery, territorial expansion, religion as a service and 
democracy.** Hart cites, with authority, equality, a national 
ideal of popular government, national faith, common-sense, force 
of public opinion and a spirit of reform.** Ralph Barton 
Perry,*’, Shailer Mathews,** Jay William Hudson,** and James 
M. Beck* stress democracy in its various phases as the real 
national ideal. These writers are merely representative of the 
number examined; the divergence of views emphasizes the 
absence of any definite limitations marking the selection. The 
agreement on the essential idealism of the American people is, 
however, almost universal. “There was no time through all the 
years of storm and stress of national building when the note of 
idealism was not to be heard above the uproar. It was now 
religious fervor, now zeal for the abolition of slavery, now ener- 
getic efforts to extend and expand educational opportunities 
and now unwavering faith in the nation and its mission, which 
shaped literature, moulded science, and inspired public effort of 
a hundred different kinds.”* 
Sister M. Acnes O.8.D., M.A. 


“ Chamberlain, Arthur H.: “Ideals and Democracy.” 

* Adams, Ephraim Douglas: “The Power of Ideals in American History.” 

“ Hart, Albert Bushnell: “National Ideals Historically Traced.” 

"“The Present Conflict of Ideals.” 

““The Validity of American Ideals.” 

” “Svilabus for Lectures on American Ideals.” 

““The Constitution of the United States, Yesterday, Today, and To- 
morrow.” 

“Butler, Nicholas Murray: “Building the American Nation,” p. 274. 
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THE “PRO VITA MONASTICA” OF HENRY DWIGHT 
SEDGWICK 


It is held a sound maxim in military strategy for an army 
never to advance beyond reach of its base, and the same wise 
caution is pertinent to scholars even in this twentieth century. 
It is not inappropriate, therefore, for the careful student, as for 
the well-drilled tactician, to glance backward occasionally, and 
in so doing he will often be surprised to see so-called modern 
ideas in the dusty garb and in the almost forgotten languages 
of a far past. Such reflections may seem trite till facts bring 
' them home with some force. In 1923 the Atlantic Monthly 
Press issued a very fine book, the theme of which is likely to 
evoke even more reflections. The writer, Henry Dwight Sedg- 
wick, gave to his labor the title “Pro Vita Monastica,” and the 
name explains the book. Today apologias are scarce, but this 
one is genuine and springs from a fund of information that is 
amazing and a degree of sincerity quite unusual. 

The gist of the author’s argument may be paraphrased thus. 
The monastic life, which is essentially a life apart from the 
world, and which involves serious ethical and moral and spir- 
itual considerations, at more or less stated intervals, together 
with positive efforts toward self-improvement, is a life of which 
we stand very much in need today, and a life which we should 
all try a little more earnestiy to practice, even if only in a slight 
degree. In fine, we should occasionally, for the good of our 
souls, abandon the busy life about us and retire to some place 
in which we may do a little serious thinking about our moral 
welfare, progress, and our ultimate conclusion. Catholic re- 
treats for laymen ought to fascinate the author, they come so 
close to his own idea. 

If a solitary unfavorable criticism might be urged against 
the book, it is that the writer plunges into a spirit of meditation 
and philosophic purpose which is a little more reminiscent of 
Plato at his best than of those early monasteries in which the 
monks worked and sweated, cutting wood, ploughing fields, and 
building fences. There is a tendency at times to mix up pro- 
found Platonic musings with monastic meditation, and the mys- 
tification is deepened by the charming manner of exposition. 
485 
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But, setting aside this criticism as irrelevant to the present 
purpose, one readily affirms that the book is elegantly written, 
its theme honestly presented, and its argument ably, albeit some- 
what cautiously, set forth. 

Mr. Sedgwick divides off his subject about as follows: He 
begins by asserting that in the world as he sees it there are two 
opposing forces, two contradictory types of mentality, which 
he denominates, respectively, the World and the Recluse. 
Without here discussing the completeness or the finality of this 
arbitrary division, it is enough to say that the author explains 
in a very fair way what he understands by each, and the defi- 
nitions he lays down are workable enough to serve the purpose 
both for his exposition and for the present paper. He takes the 
shrewd standpoint of talking about the man who withdraws 
from the world, instead of discussing the more abstract matter 
of the withdrawal itself. The contrast, as he draws it in his 
definitions of the World and the Recluse, indicates clearly the 
nature of the opposition between the two. The author writes 
of the World: 

“One class comprises all people who lead what it is usual to 
call normal lives—(Is the Recluse therefore abnormal? Mr. 
Sedgwick does not settle this)—men and women who take their 
places in the fabric of the social whole as a matter of course, 
both in the workroom and the playground of life; who seek out 
other people, set store by acquaintances, do business with one 
another, enter upon joint enterprises, join guilds and clubs, cul- 
tivate curiosity concerning their fellows, and in every way look 
upon themselves primarily as members of a social organism. 
Such people, taken together, constitute the World.” (Pages 4-5.) 

Mr. Sedgwick omits to add that the business they do with 
one another is frequently accompanied by stealing and robbery, 
that their joint enterprises are sometimes swindles for unwary 
investors, that their guilds (does he mean trade unions?) are 
often lazy and incompetent, their clubs narrow and snobbish, 
their curiosity downright inquisitive impudence, and their social 
organism fairly well permeated with social disease. 

Again he writes: “The world is busy with work and pleasure; 
early and late it toils and sweats; it sows and reaps; it converts 
forest into pasture and swamp into cornfield; it digs a thousand 
hidden substances out of the depths of the earth; it builds ships, 
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railroads, cities; it stirs up individuals, communities, nations, 
to greater and greater economic effort; and it makes war. In 
short, what the world does is so stupendous that it may well 
be excused for feeling sure that its way of life is better and 
nobler than that of the recluse.” (Page 7.) 

This last sentence contains about as horrible an example of 
a logical fallacy as it is possible to find. What has stupendous 
size to do with moral quality? And why is the error to be 
excused? 

“The other class,” says Mr. Sedgwick, “comprises those per- 
sons who, for one reason or another, whether native disposition 
or the experiences of life, shun human relationships, slink away 
from their fellows, and seek to loosen all the ties by which life 
without their doing had bound them to the World; in short, 
to live, so far as may be practicable, by themselves and to 
themselves.” (Page 5.) 

He goes on to add that there is even more antagonism between 
the World and the Recluse than would appear evident on the 
face of the matter, and that the mutual suspicion and dislike 
have their roots far back in the past. He is quite right. But 
why does this type have to slink away from its fellows? Why 
the word “slink”? This is but one of various instances in which 
the writer contrives to employ disparaging terms for the unlucky 
Recluse. Mr. Sedgwick appears as the champion of the Recluse, 
too, but heaven help the person whose champion strikes a blow 
for him with one hand and slyly stabs him in the back with 
the other. 

The author does not hold rigidly to his beliefs. For example, 
he writes on page 11: “The recluse of whom I speak and whose 
cause I support is, I admit, somewhat of a fanatic. . . .” This 
is one of the typical passages—there are many sush—in which 
the author evinces an earnest desire to give no umbrage to the 
World, however much he may argue in behalf of the monastic 
and the Recluse. Mr. Sedgwick is even willing, slightly, to dis- 
parage the cause he serves. Why? To propitiate its enemies? 
Perish the thought. And yet he does it, repeatedly. There is 
a little element of cautious side stepping, a desire to be safe on 
both sides of the fence at once, that crops up again and again. 
Why the extreme wariness? By Mr. Sedgwick’s own definition 
the Recluse is simply one who desires to lead his life in his own 
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way, and who prefers not to follow the active, tremulous, gain- 
seeking, pleasure-loving path of the World. What then? Does 
this make him a fanatic? 

He might logically be termed individualistic, possibly even 
eccentric, though ‘the word “eccentricity” in common parlance 
often includes the idea of a slightly unbalanced mentality ex- 
pressing its unsteadiness in certain oddities of talk, thought or 
action. But when one simply wishes to do what he has a per- 
fect right to do, how can he be called a fanatic? In his next 
chapter the author discusses Disillusion, that misbegotten word 
that so many use and so few understand. The first step toward 
a spiritual betterment, says this authority, the first adventuring 
on the road to a moral advance is the outcome of a feeling of 
disillusionment; it is the consequence of a sudden discovery 
that all human things are evanescent as smoke. As soon as this 
idea has percolated to one’s inner consciousness he begins to 
realize that the World possesses few attractions and that it is a 
waste of time to devote much attention to a World so illy 
equipped to satisfy interior longings. This sensation seems to 
be disillusion, and the person who has attained to this altitude 
is ready to begin a spiritual quest as adventurous as the search 
for the Grail. Rude critics will sometimes say that men who 
have lost faith in the things of the World quite often become 
supine and indifferent and that, far from progressing on the 
path to virtue, they sink in just the other direction, but one 
has no wish to interrupt the advance of the author’s neatly 
constructed argument, so for the present it can be assumed that 
disillusion turns one’s thoughts toward a monastic life. At all 
events the argument on the illusory character of things in gen- 
eral paves the way very rightly to the succeeding chapter on 
The Voice of Authority. It is a good chapter, with much sensi- 
ble thought, but it contains nothing that could not have been 
written by a Methodist or a Buddhist, and the golden oppor- 
tunity to establish a satisfactory authority is lost. 

The texture of the whole argument is honest, but weak. It 
is light as chaff. The writer is trying to tell the World that it 
ought to be good, that it should be charitable, thoughtful, moral, 
and so on, and all the while he has nothing more vigorous with 
which to drive home his argument than a futile appeal to meta- 
physics and the gyrations of reason. Now, the use of pure 
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reason, with its cold and detached processes, is about the last 
thing imaginable to which the headstrong and passionate nature 
of the World will turn, and Mr. Sedgwick knows this also, but 
he has no authority at hand more powerful than precedent, and 
precedent, therefore, must be his base of departure. It is a 
wretchedly weak base, but the best he has, so he proceeds hope- 
fully. 

About the most charitable thing one can say of the argument 
is that it is unconvincing. One gets a curious impression as 
of a bird beating its wings in a vacuum. It gets nowhere. The 
exposition means well, too; it means so very well, but it says 
little and expresses less, and when it is all over, and the last 
page is turned, there is a futile, senile feeling that seems to say, 
“It does not make a particle of difference.” Therein lies the 
fundamental weakness of the argument; it has no strong faith 
or revealed belief back of it; it is the helpless fumbling and 
reaching of a naturally acute and active intellect working utterly 
in the dark. It is no wonder that the author’s showing is uncon- 
vincing; the wonder is that the result is as good as it is, consid- 
ering the handicaps under which he labors. 

Successive chapters, then, follow a route one can easily fore- 
see, and precedent becomes the guide. Building, therefore, as 
best he can with such feeble material, the author makes out a 
case phenomenally clever. Aside from the mere trifle of having 
no foundation, his edifice is well built up. Mr. Sedgwick’s 
trouble is simply this, that precedents carry no weight with 
anyone determined to ignore them. One can pile precedents 
higher than the pyramid of Cheops and the whole heap is blown 
away at the breath of the most insignificant creature who says, 


“T will not be bound by precedent.” There is no fixed rule to . 


guide one in doubt; there is no supreme Pontiff to speak a word 
of final decision. 

Next come some interesting and sympathetic chapters on St. 
Anthony, St. Benedict and St. Athanasius, with much quotation 
from the latter, but as far as the text tells me these men might 
all have been Mormons or Baptists. Then the author discusses 
the influence of Christian tradition and cites tentatively some 
grounds of doubt, but his doubts are projected into the fore- 
front in a most gingerly manner. Now, most of us have doubts 
at one time or another, and they who are intellectually honest 
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and energetic will be quite willing to put forward their doubts 
in the strongest possible manner, for when one is in a quandary 
it is just as well to bring every occasion for puzzlement out into 
the open where it can be examined. But the presentation of 
the question of doubt in “Pro Vita Monastica” is as cautious 
as everything else and gives somewhat of an impression of 
setting up straw men and knocking them over. In brief, the 
doubts do not sound like genuine doubts such as would be felt 
by strong-minded men laboring earnestly with their own respec- 
tive spiritual and moral problems. And no fierce and energetic 
flame of faith is alight to burn away these passive little excur- 
sions into the field of skepticism. The will to believe is missing. 
Yet Mr. Sedgwick must know that a profound faith was, and is, 
the most distinguishing mark of the monks. One begins to have 
serious misgivings about that Will-o’-the-wisp title, “Pro Vita 
Monastica.” The monastic life has not appeared as yet. 

A certain degree of recreation is needed if an intellectual 
balance is to be maintained, and this, says the author, is found 
in the garden. The picture is well sketched, the garden, appar- 
ently, overlooking the Bay of Naples. Roses flourish, and the 
author urges their cultivation. It is all very charming. The 
library, too, is a necessary adjunct, by far the most necessary 
among educated monks, it seems; but one can hardly fancy 
Basil or Chrysostom dallying long with Victor Hugo, one of 
whose amiable eccentricities was to receive homage as a god; 
nor could anyone imagine these vigorous old gentlemen recom- 
mending such a writer to their monks. Mr. Sedgwick overshot 
his mark a trifle when he put Balzac, Hugo, and their ilk in his 
spiritual curriculum. 

Several interesting chapters follow dealing with the Spiritual 
Power of Sex, the Realm of Truth, Self-Examination (this chap- 
ter bears a remarkable affinity to Deharbe’s Small Catechism, 
on the same subject), The Oratory, and Spiritual Exercises. 
Toward the close of the book Thomas & Kempis is introduced 
rather heavily, which is natural enough, for he was a mystic 
and a meditator, but mystic and monk are not synonyms, 
and one could lead a very good monastic life without being in 
the least mystical. The author does not dilate upon this last 
point. To tell the truth, most of the more recent people whom 
he introduces—e. g., Senancour, Amiel, &4 Kempis, and their 
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kinsfolk—either had leanings toward formal mysticism or were 


definitely embarked upon it, and all were more mystical than — 


monastic. This is a point that is worth noting, too, for though 
Mr. Sedgwick declares himself for the Recluse, the idea he has 
of a recluse or a monk (the words seem pretty much synonymous 
to him) is emphatically not the idea that the Church has of her 
monks. On the other hand, most of the more widely known 
mystics seem to fit into the writer’s program as if it were spe- 
cially made for them. Now, there is a strong tendency among 
many critics to attribute everything that is spiritually 
misty to mysticism, but a little intelligent study in the works 
of St. Teresa or St. John of the Cross will make it clear that 
the great mystics had each a formal goal to work toward, and 
very well defined means of getting there; and many of these 
means appear among the suggestions of “Pro Vita Monastica.” 
Mysticism does not by any means signify moral confusion, or 
an ecstacy of religious excitement that prevents one from think- 
ing. It is, however, highly emotional, and, psychologically, 
many of its practices are thus open to anyone who can draw 
upon his emotions and his moral sentiments. This is the open- 
ing that “Pro Vita Monastica” takes. In fact, far from being 
a monk, one does not even need to be a Christian to be at least, 
technically, a mystic, and many practices in the old Buddhism, 
its fastings and exaltations, its lone meditations and spiritual 
elevations are, physically, akin to some things we read of in 
St. Teresa. Buddhism comes into the “Pro Vita Monastica” 
but once, though one suspects that the teachings of Jaina 
Saviour Parcavantha have had an effect. 

In fine, one suspects that the title is a misnomer, and that 
what Mr. Sedgwick is really arguing for is the philosophic pri- 
vacy of a Marcus Aurelius, illumined by the metaphysical glow 
of a Plato. The monks exist for the good of the Church, and 
not primarily for their own good, but in Mr. Sedgwick’s sub- 
jective reasoning there is no evidence that the Recluse is a part 
of a great, living, breathing, vital organism, the Catholic 
Church. Instead, he sees the Recluse as a cold and collected 
individual, who reads a little, studies a little, works a very 
little, and meditates a great deal; and all these concentric activi- 
ties bear in upon the one focal point, himself. In short, it seems 
that the Recluse, as Mr. Sedgwick paints him, is frankly selfish; 
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he does not embark upon great programs of teaching like St. 
Ignatius, of preaching like St. Dominic, of charitable endeavor 
like St. Peter Claver. In fact, he does not embark upon any 
enterprises at all. He simply sits down. And this is about the 
surest sign of an un-monastic view that one could imagine. 
The monks were men who devoted their lives to the good of 
other people. Of course we are not all going to become monks, 
no matter how much we may meditate, but the point is that the 
ideal being held up before us is not a true likeness. And yet, 
if Mr. Sedgwick is really well acquainted with the works of 
the men he cites, he must know that they were not religious 
dilettantes in any sense, but the “Vita Monastica” proposed to 
us is an ethical and religious and mystic dilettantism of the 
most amateurish sort. 

This brings out one other point, which may seem a trifle un- 
gracious, but in fairness to all concerned it ought to be intro- 
duced. Monasticism, as the writer so rightly exclaims, was a 
great power in the Thebaid, and it had its weight in the Middle 
Ages, but why does the argument stop in the last century? 
Were there no monks in the year of our Lord, 1923, when the 
“Pro Vita Monastica” first saw the light? Were there no mon- 
asteries? Were there no people who practiced the Vita Monas- 
tica so warmly recommended? What were the Benedictines 
doing? The Dominicans? The Capuchins? The Augustinians 
and a host of other orders? Had Mr. Sedgwick never heard of 
them? And are there no contemporary havens of refuge? Are 
there no contemporary monks to whom one could apply for 
advice in regard to a little amateur monasticism? Mr. Sedgwick 
knows very well that there are. But, in this Philistine country 
at least, they are Catholic. Too bad. 

One thing in conclusion. Mr. Sedgwick committed a logical 
error at the finish by saying that the Recluse and the World 
are equally justified in their respective courses, and that one 
has no right to try to influence the other (p. 144). But he 
knows, too, that much of what the World does is ethically and 
morally unjustifiable, and since he has such a penchant for 
precedent and argument from authority, I will add that the 
Evangelists, and Athanasius, Chrysostom, Benedict, Ignatius, 
and a good many more will bear me out in this last assertion. 
In fine, the World’s path, as it is, is far from perfect. I have no 
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brief for the Recluse—Mr. Sedgwick has done all that elo- 
quently, and in nicely turned phrases—but I remark that the 
course of the World is not entirely justifiable, that it needs 
prompt and stringent improvement, and that if the World is as 
broad as the author asserts it should welcome a little enlighten- 
ment, even from a Recluse. If Mr. Sedgwick had been with 
me, say, in July, 1918, when the American army entered the 
Aisne-Marne battle, or if he had accompanied us in the French 
Tenth Army when the Oise-Aisne battle was launched in August, 
or if he had followed our unit on a stormy day, the last Sunday 
of September, when the American 32nd and 79th divisions 
attacked the hill of Montfaucon, and had seen at sunset the 
melancholy ruins that covered the plain around, and all those 
agonized faces, bloody and set in their last sleep, staring up at 
the rainy sky, he would have discovered some grotesque com- 
mentaries on his idea of how amiable and justifiable is the course 
of the World. 

In fine, while his exposition evidences soundness and thor- 
oughness, as far as it goes, it has no new ring, though this alone 
could hardly be urged against it in a world in which most sound 
truths are old truths. This opens up an interesting point. The 
writer draws his supporting references very neatly from a wide 
range of authors, and among the ancients, Homer, Cicero, Plato, 
Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, Socrates and Philo the Jew reinforce 
his contentions very ably. One can readily check his references 
and even discover a few more that would have served him well. 
But, alas for the argument, these men were not monastic. 
Aesthetic they may have been, with a fine, healthy, intelligent 
and refined aestheticism. Let us credit them with as much as 
possible. Barring Homer, they were all philosophers, but they 
were not monks, and the philosophic meditation which they 
praised, and to a greater or less extent practiced, is not by any 
means the monastic life as understood by the Catholic Church. 
Incidentally, the word Catholic never appears between the cov- 
ers of his book, though to do the author justice he quotes from 
or refers to St. Ignatius of Loyola, St. Benedict, St. Anthony, 
St. Athanasius, St. John, Thomas & Kempis and other Catholics 
very copiously. But the word itself seems to have stuck in his 
throat. He substitutes Christian, a term more conveniently 
vague, for it embraces everything from Anglican to Campbellite. 
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The trend of his argument has clearly a Catholic tone, and 
- makes pleasant reading at times, yet there is a fly in the oint- 
ment. There are no squalling children to furnish thought for 
the theme, no bedraggled Magdalens of the gutter for Christ 
to forgive, not even a working man with the odor of sweat on 
his brow. The moral musings are so intensely respectable that 
they savor profoundly of preferred stock, imported paintings, 
silver service, and that air of intrenched privilege which throws 
Upton Sinclair into a foaming frenzy. It is not so difficult to 
clip the roses in one’s garden, or to sit peacefully in a cool and 
breezy upper room, digesting a good dinner and meditating 
upon the far-reaching discovery that Good plus Good equals 
more Good, when the doors have been carefully shut and locked 
to exclude the wails of hungry beggars in the streets. The word 
“charity” is conspicuous in “Pro Vita Monastica” by its absence. 
There is not a single passage in the whole work in which this 
model Recluse sets out upon any charitable labors, or argues in 
favor of such works, or endeavors to enlist public sympathy for 
such tasks. There is no occasion on which he goes to work to 
benefit someone else, no occasion on which he gives money or 


time or any other commodity that the public may profit. In 
brief, “Pro Vita Monastica” is a fine Nirvana, but it is hardly 
monastic. 


L. V. Jacks. 
(To be continued) 
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NOTES ON THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 


With this issue, the Review announces a new section to be 
devoted to a discussion of the problems connected with the 
teaching of religion. It goes without saying that no phase of 
Catholic education is of equal importance. The final test of any 
Catholic school must always be its success in imparting —_ 
ious truth in a vital and pragmatic manner. 

It is gratifying to note that Catholic educators are binding 
more and more study to the problem of religious education. The 
number of texts being published for use on the various levels of 
instruction, the articles in periodicals and in the Proceedings of 
the Catholic Educational Association are abundant evidence that 
our people are quite awake to the possibilities and the needs in 
this field. If this section can serve, among other things, as a 
forum and a clearing house for this kind of thinking, it will 
answer its purpose richly. 

Hence, we solicit from our readers any notes, queries, ac- 
counts of experiments, suggestions as to problems worthy of 
discussion, and, in a word, anything that will make the section 
of practical value. The problem of religious instruction in the 
Catholic Church is not a simple one. Its phases are manifold. 
It is differentiated in the elementary school, high school, and 
college. There is the vast problem of the religious education of 
Catholic children in the public schools. Vacation schools and 
correspondence courses for rural sections form another great 
field. It is our hope to be of help to those who sow the seed of 
the word of God, in whatever situation. 

The problem of religious instruction, as we see it, revolves 
around three main considerations, aim, content, and method. 
It amounts to considerably more than a question of devices. If 
one might venture a criticism of some measures that are being 
proposed at the present time, it would be that they incline too 
much toward the multiplication of devices, good enough in them- 
selves, but not always chosen with a definite notion as to aim or 
content. The urge to be practical obscures the vision of the 
theoretical, and yet, as has been said, “A sound theory is the 
most practical thing in the world.” Education at large is losing 
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its way because of its neglect of principles; religious education 
might easily make the same mistake. 

Accordingly, we shall not hesitate to devote space to the con- 
sideration of aims and the theories governing content, though 
methods and devices will receive their due share of attention. 
However, it is not our purpose to provide rule-of-thumb pro- 
cedures and complete lesson plans guaranteed to work under all 
conditions. 

The basis of our discussion will be, for the most part, our ex- 
perience in the teaching of religion at the Thomas Edward 
Shields Memorial School, the school in St. Anthony’s Parish, 
Washington, D. C., which serves the purpose of a demonstration 
school for the Catholic University and Sisters College. This 
school aims to exemplify and develop the principles worked out 
by the late Dr. Shields. An integral part of its curriculum is 
the music system of Justine B. Ward. The very close connection 
between music and the religious development of the child, par- 
ticularly in the liturgical sense, is abundantly demonstrated by 
the Children’s Mass on Sundays, which is, as it were, the focal 
point of all religious instruction in the school. 

We have a confidence that this new section will meet with the 
approval of our readers and that they will cooperate with us in 
making it interesting and useful. Busy pastors, overworked 
teachers, zealous lay catechists, in every part of the country, 
are doing things in religious education that the rest of us should 
know about. They have not the time to write a full-length arti- 
cle. But perhaps they can find a moment to send in a little note 
describing their discovery, just a paragraph or two, which can 
be published for the instruction and encouragement of others. 


A course in Methods of Teaching Religion is being given at 
the Catholic University by Monsignor Pace. It includes a dis- 
cussion of the psychological basis of religious instruction, the 
methods exemplified in the Gospels, the Fathers of the Church, 
and the Liturgy, and social aspects of religious education. The 
same course is being given at Sisters College by Dr. Johnson. 

Following is an outline of the courses in religion given to under- 
graduates at the Catholic University. Textbooks for the same 
are being prepared by Dr. John M. Cooper. Course I and II 
have already been published. 
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I. Ideal of Catholic Life—Love of God and neighbor. Love, 
law, and liberty. Charity and the works of mercy; justice and 
the commandments; both charity and justice treated iu detail and 
with special regard to modern conditions and movements. A 
particular aim throughout this course is to put in the foreground 
the life and personality of Christ our living exemplar. 

II. Motives and Means of Catholic Life—(1) The chief Cath- 
olic dogmas explained; particularly as providing the supernat- 
ural inspiration and the supernatural motives of self-interest, 
duty, gratitude, and love, to live up to and obey the law of love 
of God and neighbor. (2) Means and aids: Prayer, private and 
public; sacraments and the Mass; sacramentals. (3) Catholic 
life and the individual reaction: sanctity and sin; faith and 
unbelief. 

IIT. Source of Catholic Life—(1) The superhuman facts: the 
Catholic Church, its magnitude, universality, growth; its intense 
activities; its adaptability and inflexibility; its vitality and power 
of repair; its Christlike characteristics. (2) Interpretation of 
facts: The divine life, incarnated in Christ, and the incarnated 
divine life perpetuated in His mystical body the Church. (3) 
Structure and functions of the Church. 

IV. Life Problems.—Free discussion of selected practical prob- 
lems connected with faith and spiritual development, health and 
leisure time, life-work and marriage, social and civic activities. 

The Orate Fratres, the little magazine published by the Bene- 
dictine Fathers at Collegeville, Minn., enters upon its second 
year, with the enviable record of having made itself indispensable 
in a twelvemonth. Devoted to the apostolate of the liturgy, it 
has awakened a widespread interest in this most important super- 
natural instrument and bids fair to achieve its holy purpose, 
which is to make the liturgy, what it is intended to be—the 
center, and not a mere external, of Catholic life. 


Teachers of religion are sure to find something of profit in 
every issue of the Sower, published at St. Bede’s College, Man- 
chester, England. We regret to note that Father Drinkwater is 
relinquishing his post as editor. Through the pages of his little 
magazine he has made himself a power in the field of Catholic 
education, and of religious education in particular. His scheme 
of religious education for the diocese of Birmingham, known as 
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the Sower Scheme, has attracted much attention in this country. 
His book, “The Givers,” cannot be opened too often by the 
teacher whose spirit would soar aloft. Though circumstances 
seem to have forced him out of the editorial chair, we feel sure 
that his conscience will never allow him to cease writing the 
beautiful and inspiring notes and articles that the rest of us 
wanted to write and did not know how. 


GrorGE JOHNSON. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


SCHOLA CANTORUM TO ORGANIZED AT CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


A Schola Cantorum, the first of its kind in the United States, 
is to be established at the Catholic University of America with 
the opening of the new scholastic year, the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. 
Shahan, rector of the University, has announced. 

The Rev. Dr. William J. Des Longchamps, professor of Music 
at the Catholic University of America, will be at the head of the 
Schola, which is to be formed by combining the music depart- 
ments of the University and the Catholic Sisters College. The 
Schola is to be housed in the home of the late Very Rev. Dr. 
Thomas E. Shields in Brookland, near the university campus. 

Conrad Bernier, a pupil of Joseph Bonnet, the famous organist 
of Paris, has been added to the staff. 

The curriculum of the Schola will include a complete course 
in the Gregorian Chant, a complete course in the Ward System, 
which is to be taught under the personal supervision of Mrs. 
Justine Ward; a complete course in harmony, counterpoint, 
composition, etc., instrumental music, especially the organ and 
piano; vocal culture, choir training in strictly liturgical music 
and training of boys’ voices. 

The children of the Thomas Edward Shields Memorial School, 
where the complete Ward System is already taught; of St. 
Joseph’s Home for Boys, and of St. Martin’s School will be avail- 
able for practical work in the vocal courses, such as _ choir train- 
ing. Moreover, the students of the Schola will be free to inspect 
the Thomas Edward Shields Memorial School, and witness the 
practical application of the Ward System. 

The Schola Cantorum will be open to students of the Catholic 
University and of the Catholic Sisters College, and to choirmas- 
ters and students of music in the city of Washington and the 
country at large. 

Bishop Shahan, the Very Rev. Dr. Patrick Joseph McCormick, 
head of the Sisters College, and Dr. Des Longchamps collabo- 
rated in the development of the plans for the Schola. 

It is noteworthy that Dr. Shields always planned that his 
house, which is of ample size and well fitted for the purpose to 

which it is to be put, should become a conservatory of music, 
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particularly for the training of teaching Sisters, organists and 
choirmasters. 

Gifts and benefactions from friends of ecclesiastical music are 
to be relied upon for the foundation and maintenance of the 
Schola. 


ENCOURAGE GOOD TEACHING 


There is one final criterion that should be applied to sili 
in the world of education. Every law, every project, every sys- 
tem or curriculum or method, every apparatus, every book even, 
should be judged by one question: Is this going to encourage 
good teaching? 

Good teaching will always be comparatively rare, though it 
need not be so rare as it is. Poor and indifferent teaching will 
always be common; it could only be abolished by abolishing 
compulsory schooling, and not altogether even then. It has to 
be tolerated and made the best of, just as indigestible food has to 
be eaten if no other food is available; for the sake of the imme- 
diate utility men must risk ultimate harm, hoping the damage 
will not be too great. 

And indeed the damage done by poor teaching, real and grave 
as it may often be, is after all limited, because poor teaching has 
no vitality. For the most part, it runs off the human mind like 
raindrops off a duck; sometimes, indeed, it arouses reaction against 
itself if its quality is bad enough, but anyhow it cannot take root 
and has no power of growth or contagion. It dies out at the first 
opportunity. 

But real teaching does not die out. From one mind to another, 
from one generation to another, it is caught and passed on, a liv- 
ing tradition. Whatever there is of life and efficiency in any edu- 
cational system will be found to radiate and spread from the 
active patches of good teaching. We can all recognize good 
teaching when we experience it or watch it at work, or even when 
we only see its effects. And we all know that one little ounce 
of it is far more precious, educationally speaking, that many 
heaped-up tons of the unvitalized substitute. 

Everything should be done, therefore, to encourage good sineily 
ing, and nothing done that might discourage it. This should be 
the principle always kept in mind by those who exercise control 
in education, and perhaps it is better understood in England 
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than in any other country, but even in England it is very far 
from being thoroughly accepted and acted upon. . 

Good teaching (for instance) is not encouraged when, in the 
recruiting of teachers, too complete a trust is placed in training 
and not enough care given to selection of personnel to be trained. 

Good teaching is not encouraged when promotion for teachers 
means promotion out of actual teaching into administrative 
routine. 

Good teaching, nies is not encouraged, in fact, poor teach- 
ing is pre-supposed, by the modern fashion of providing pupils 
with textbooks and readers in every subject, so that the teacher 
becomes merely the explainer of a book, and a few pages of print 
takes the place in the pupil’s mind of the living facts to which 
his mind’s eye has never been opened. 

Good teaching is not encouraged, but powerfully discouraged, 
by the forcing upon all schools of a fixed syllabus and textbooks, 
to be examined in by an outside examiner. 

Good teaching is not encouraged, but made almost impossible, 
by those well-meaning people with a natural itch for domination, 
who want this, that, and the other knowledge taught in school, 
merely on the ground that it is necessary and useful for every- 
‘ body to know; regardless of whether the pupils’ minds are ready 

yet to take it in, or whether it is going to mean only a parrot’s 
trick of words and memory. 

Good teaching may be encouraged and stimulated (by those 
who take the trouble to think how to do it) in many positive 


ways. But the first thing to do is a negative thing—to avoid — 


taking those steps which crush it out of existence by accident, 
even as a casual boot-heel will crush back into the soil the tiny 
green shoot that was meant to become a tree for the birds of the 
air to dwell in—The Sower. 


AUDUBON BIRD PICTURES AND LEAFLETS FOR BIRD-STUDY 


The National Association of Audubon Societies again offers a 
most splendid opportunity to acquire bird pictures and litera- 


ture describing birds and their habits. It is through the gen- 


erosity of some of its members that they are able to supply 
teachers and pupils with this material at one-half the actual cost 


of publication and distribution. 
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The plan is very simple. The teacher may explain to the 
pupils that they are going to form a Junior Audubon Club and 
have a few lessons from time to time about the common birds of 
North America. It will also be explained that each child must 
bring a fee of ten cents in return for which he will receive a set 
of six beautifully colored pictures of our common birds, made 
by the leading artists of America, also six leaflets, telling about 
how birds make their nests, what they eat, where they go in 
winter, what their enemies are and many other facts of interest. 
With each leaflet there is also furnished a drawing in outline 
which the child may fill in by copying from the colored plate. 
Each child also receives a beautiful Audubon button in color 
which is a badge of membership in the club. A new set of pic- 
tures, leaflets and buttons is furnished each year to those who 
desire to continue this bird-study plan. 

Each teacher who succeeds in forming a club of twenty-five or 
more receives a year’s free subscription to the magazine Bird- 
Lore, which is recognized as the leading popular journal on birds 
published in the world. Where it is impossible for a teacher to 
form a club of as many as twenty-five a subscription to Bird- 
Lore is not given, but material is supplied the children where as 
many as ten are enrolled. 

This undertaking costs the National Association of Audubon 
Societies twenty cents for every child enrolled, and the mate- 
rial is therefore furnished at just half the cost of publishing and 
distributing. 

This year, due to the generosity of members and friends, the 
Association is in a position to supply 350,000 children with sets 
of leaflets. When these are exhausted it will be impossible to 
supply others this year, unless additional funds should be con- 
tributed by those who support the work. 

All the teacher needs to do is to explain this plan to the 
children, collect their ten-cent fees, send in and the material will 
be forwarded immediately, or if preferred a circular of explana- 
tion, “An Announcement to Teachers,” together with sample leaf- 
let, will be sent to any teacher making request. Address T. 
Gilbert Pearson, President, National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1974 Broadway, New York City. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Following Our Divine Model, by the Rev. J. F. McElhone, C.S.C., 
Notre Dame ng St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book 


Company. Price, $2.2 

The old truth that holiness consists not in performing extraor- 
dinary things, but in discharging well the ordinary affairs of 
daily life, has again been brought home to us in the Rev. J. F. 
McElhone’s “Following Our Divine Model.” This book, as its 
subtitle indicates—Meditations for Those Who Are Called—aims 
to inculcate love for a life of closer union with Christ than the 
ordinary man of affairs strives to lead. Though intended pri- 
marily for those who aspire to the priesthood and the religious 
life, or who have already entered upon it, the book is well 
adapted to aid the carrying out of a spiritual program of life 
even in the midst of the world and its many distractions. It is 
the outgrowth of the author’s personal experience over a period 
of many years, as spiritual director of young seminarians, and 
of his close contact with these young men in the further capacity 
of prefect and professor. The general plan of the book aims to 
harmonize the practice of virtues as set down in the religious 
Rule with the ordinary daily routine. It aims to reduce the 
religious Rule to concrete practical application, to effect a happy 
balance between prayer and study, work and recreation. 

The scope of the book is sufficiently comprehensive to fill 
every need in the carrying out of a spiritual program of life. 
The subjects Vocation, Temptation, and Sin are adequately pre- 
sented in about forty meditations; Love of Neighbor in about 
six; about twenty meditations are devoted to prayer, which will 
ever be the mainstay and support of the young as well as the 
old. Whether we are religious under vow, or living in the world 
but not of it, our progress in spirituality will always be meas- 
ured by our progress in the art of prayer. Virtue is presented 
in its practical application, stressing the phases that are funda- 
mental in the building of a spiritual structure; Obedience, Mor- 
tification, Humility and Charity are appropriately treated in at 
least twelve meditations each. 

Among the many splendid features of the book, we should 
stress the emphasis placed upon the affections as particularly 
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commendable. These constitute in substance a personal colloquy 
with our Divine Model, in which the fruit of the meditation is 
gathered in, as it were, and made secure. Practical experience 
with these meditations in a class of about seventy-five girls all 
df high school age, who are preparing for subsequent entrance 
into the novitiate, has testified to the excellence of the work as 
a means of spiritual uplift and an efficient aid in the formation 
of a religious character. 

The author’s easy flow of English, his gheciei mastery of 
idiom and fine sense of coordination, make these meditations a 
scholarly contribution to the spiritual literature now available. 
The fine sense of discrimination and the keen power of analysis 
of human character evidenced throughout the volume inspire 
the confidence that bespeaks for the work a wide popularity. 
Sister Mary Avoyst, 8.N.D., M.A. 


Medieval and Modern Times. New and letely revised 
edition AR: H. — New York: Ginn and Com- 


pany, 1 Price, $3 

The original title of ne work first published in 1902 read 
Introduction to the History of Western Europe. In 1914 the 
book appeared in a new edition and under the new name of 
Medieval and Modern Times. It is now, after further revisions 
and emendations, offered to teachers and students in a somewhat 
more condensed form, but with the narrative brought down to 
the opening of the year 1926. 

The history begins with the dissolution of the Roman Empire, 
but in the present edition “the treatment of medieval times, 
especially of the Church, has been considerably reduced with a 
view to permitting a more adequate discussion of recent times.” 
The plan of devoting more space to recent events is sound and 
in accordance with the tendency of our age. It may be asked, 
however, why the treatment of the Church, the greatest civiliz- 
ing influence of the Middle Ages, should be especially curtailed 
by an historian who has consistently aimed to stress the social 
and cultural aspects in his writing of history. 

The book is written in a very attractive style and presents a 
charming narrative. The questions at the end of the chapters 
will be very helpful to the teacher. The numerous topics some- 
what extensively treated or merely outlined are usually presented 
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in an objective and impartial manner. The author writes about. 
the Catholic Church and things Catholic as an outsider, of course, 
but in a sympathetic spirit. In dealing with such topics as 
monasticism, the papacy, the Inquisition and indulgences, he 
seems to have grasped the Catholic viewpoint. But when he 
writes of the persecution of Catholics by Elizabeth of England, 
he tends to convey the impression that the vulgar and mendacious 
Virgin Queen was a victim rather than an offender. He also 
gives undeserved honor to a man like William of Orange when 
he insists on comparing his career to that of our own George 
Washington. 

Contemporary movements such as Socialism, Bolshevism and 
the Peace movement are satisfactorily discussed. It may be 
observed, however, that Feminism should have been treated 
more fully and Anarchism included. 

The most serious defect of the book is the strikingly one-sided 
character of its bibliography. But few Catholic books are 
mentioned in the long list of historical works. Among the general 
works, the Encyclopedia Britannica is constantly referred to, 
the Catholic Encyclopedia is mentioned just once. The Cam- 
bridge Modern History, a work in ponderous tomes, is frequently 
cited; the authoritative work of the Catholic Janssen receives one 
single mention. The antiquated History of the Papacy by the 
Protestant Creighton is given more prominence than Pastor’s 
monumental History of the Popes. 

Numerus authors of general works dealing with the History 
of England are named, but the Catholic Lingard, admittedly an 
excellent stylist and reliable historian, is not among them. 

For the study of the Inquisition, H. C. Lea’s well-known work 
is cited, but the more serviceable Catholic book by Vancandard- 
Conway is omitted. 

Professor Robinson’s book is published in handy and con- 
venient size, the maps are excellent as maps go in textbooks, the 
illustrations are numerous and the reproductions in colors superb. 
N. A. 


Readings on Fundamental Moral ov ay Rt. Rev. Louis 
J. Nau, S.T.D. Frederick Pustet Co., 1 Pp. 107. 


The Preface informs us that this little volume is intended 
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as supplementary reading to the well-known and widely used 
manual of moral theology by Sabetti-Barrett, inasmuch as 
that text is very brief and assumes that important underlying 
principles of psychology and ethics are well known to the student. 
In his experience as teacher of moral theology the author has 
found that this assumption is not generally verified, at least with 
respect to the “full bearing of these principles on the morality of 
concrete acts.”” Hence he delivered an extension course of lectures 
on these topics to his students and later put some of them 
together to form the present volume. It contains four chapters 
dealing respectively with “Free Will and Moral Obligation,” 
“The Virtues,” “The Obligation of Human Law,” and “Moral 
Education.” 

On the whole the book will, undoubtedly, be found useful by 
theological students and the clergy. In one or two respects, 
however, it is not entirely satisfactory. Article II of Chapter 
One on “The Norm of Morality” deals almost entirely with the 
nature of moral obligation. Beyond pointing out that the indi- 
vidual must conform his conduct with the moral order, it con- 
tains no concrete statement of the norm itself. What is the moral 
order? How can I know what it enjoins and what it forbids? 
Where can I find a concrete and workable statement of the norm 
or rule which will enable me to distinguish good acts from evil 
acts? What norm or criterion will enable me at once to ascertain 
the moral goodness or badness of acts of charity, enmity, theft, 
chastity, lying, et cetera? These fundamental questions are not 
answered in the article whose title raises the expectation of an 
answer. 

The article on the “Obligation in Conscience of Tax Laws” 
adopts throughout the views of Rev. A. Vermeersch, S.J. 
(Theologia Moralis, Vol. Il). The substance of this writer’s 
teaching is that the citizen is not bound in conscience to make a 
declaration of his property for purposes of taxation, and that 
even after the amount of taxes has been legally defined strict 
moral obligation cannot be imposed upon the citizen to pay that 
amount. According to Vermeersch the first of these propositions 
is supported by “the common opinion of theologians,” while the 
second is a legitimate conclusion from the fact that theologians 
are not agreed on the question whether tax laws bind in con- 
science. Possibly the “common opinion” is correctly represented 
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by Father Vermeersch, but it is difficult to justify with regard 
to some of the laws requiring a statement of taxable property 
from the citizen, for example, that requiring a person to fill out 
the income tax blank. Surely this is a reasonable regulation 
and might reasonably be regarded as binding in conscience. As 
regards the taxpaying obligation itself, the reasons given by 
Vermeersch for holding that all tax laws are “purely penal” 
seem to be far from adequate. There is no evidence whatever 
that legislators intend their enactments to be without moral 
binding force, while the persuasion of the public that tax laws 
have no general moral obligation (if indeed, that be the general 
persuasion) has no authority-except in so far as it interprets the 
mind of the legislator. What evidence is there that it does 
correctly interpret the legislative intention? 

Against a very large part of Chapter Three the criticism can 
fairly be brought that it leaves the way open for a pretty lax 
interpretation of civil obligations. Joun A. Ryan. 
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